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, | ‘HE farmers and other distressed groups of our people who feel the brunt of present economic 


maladjustments are beginning to realize that they “‘pay the freight’”-—they do not intend that this 
condition shall continue indefinitely. Presently they will demand (and their numbers are sufficient 
to force attention to their desires) that Labor shall have its just reward, no less and no more, whether 
that Labor be employed on the farm or in the factory; that Capital shall have its just reward, no less 
and no more, whether that Capital be employed in raising wheat or in making shoes. 

They will, I hope and trust, be guided by intelligence and fairness rather than by prejudice and 
passion. There has been too much prejudice, too much passion, in the relations of Capital and Labor 
—too little sincere effort to meet on common ground. As new factors and new groups enter into the 
solution of the problem, we must all necessarily labor together to create a more wholesome and a more 
friendly atmosphere. 

When we endeavor to create such an atmosphere, we must remember that the greatest natural 
reward of labor is not the pay-check or the foreman’s commendation. It is the joy of creation. The 
modern system of industry very largely destroys the worker’s opportunity to achieve this reward. 

The old-time mechanic made a finished article. He took the raw materials; he applied his natural 
intelligence and his knowledge of his trade; he fashioned something new. He created; he made some- 
thing. He was able to take pride in his creation, to compare it with the work of his fellows, to test 
his skill against theirs. 

To-day there are very few laborers who work under such conditions; the farmer approaches them 
nearest of all. The great majority perform some one act and pass ie hnterial along to others who 
do likewise. . . . The joy of creation—the pride of creation—is destroyed. This is the price of 
modern industrial methods. 

For the joy of creation as a reward of labor, we must substitute the maintenance of self-respect 
and the certainty of compensation proportionate to the labor rendered—both for Capital and for 

Labor. If we cannot have a joy of individual creation, a pride of individual achievement, then we 
must certainly have a pride of participation in mutual achievement. 
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Mr. Davis’s Opportunity 


CERTAIN ELEVATION in politics comes 

with the nomination of John W. Davis by 
the Democratic party. He is a man of grace and 
character. We have lost the radiance of idealism 
for a while, and it will be quite a blessing, entirely 
apart from our preference among the three can- 
didates for the Presidency, to hear again the dis- 
cussion of our nation’s problems and needs from 
a high place. We believe the people never fail to 
respond to the truest and best appeals of their 


leaders when they understand them. No plea can_ 


be too exalted, no personality too pure and noble, 
to please the populace. 

In Mr. Davis there are so many elements of 
altogether admirable worth, we are chiefly wonder- 
ing what effect his so-called Wall Street associa- 
tion will have upon his candidacy. If we were 
in his place, we should pursue the following course: 
We should expound the principles of liberalism 
so plainly and fervently that every hearer would 
believe that he stood, as he has said, for “an open 
door of opportunity to the humblest citizen in all 
the land.” That sentiment belongs peculiarly to 
Mr. Davis’s party. It is a real proposition. The 
Republicans have another, a different appeal. If 
his speeches ring with humanness and sensible 
ideal political sentiments, he will win a response 
all over America. But he desires to win votes also, 
which is another matter. To do that, we must get 
down to cases. 

We should frankly face the question of finan- 
cial power in this country. What is it, and how 
does it work? We should carry the campaign into 
the seat of the money-changers. We should instruct 
the people about the economic structure of our 
common life. We should speak at length of the 
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function of banking and the corporation ; we should 
expound the relation of business to government, 
especially the tariff, which some consider the 
greatest of our political immoralities. All these 
things need much clarifying. We are very ig- 
norant. We should shed light upon the indis- 
pensable and patriotic part masters of industry, 
commerce, and finance play in the well-being of 
every one of us. Without defending or seeming 
to defend them, which would be poor wisdom, we 
should show how sound economics impinges upon 
sound morality, and conversely. We should not - 
hesitate to call abuses by name, and prescribe their 
correction. 

We should tell the people it is true that they 
who have the control of wealth largely in their 
technical hands do somewhat abuse their trust 
as men in every other calling somewhat abuse their 
trust. The people know that abuse of money is 
more grievous than many other abuses, because 
money is what we live by in our daily necessities. 
It is our bread and butter. A candidate ought to 
say so. The wealth of a nation is a sacred trust, 
and a great leader will be able to tell us what is 
the duty of our trustees. Mr. Davis has worked 
as a lawyer for these custodians of great wealth. 
He knows their business. If he can prove to the 
multitude of sovereign voters that Wall Street is 
fundamentally a symbol of usefulness to the com- 
mon man because it honestly gathers and distrib- 
utes money for the promotion of enterprise and 
for the profitable employment of workers, the candi- 
date will accomplish one of the greatest needs of 
our time. We consider this Mr. Davis’s golden 
opportunity. 

For ourselves, there is no doubt that the financial 
leaders in America are a mighty ministry to our 
well-being. We believe that they are always 
desirous of better standards, and that they rely on 
character as the basis of business, and on service as 
the foundation of character. But many people 
believe it not at all. Among the members of labor 
unions, for instance, there is scornful antipathy 
against so-called capitalists. But workingmen are 
human beings before they are partisans, they are 
citizens before they are unionists. A brave, brainy, 
and democratic political captain can do much to 
meet their criticisms and win their allegiance. But 
first of all, Mr. Davis must prove himself by. his fear- 
lessness and independence a man worthy to lead the 
aspirations and policies of the whole- people. Lest 
we be misunderstood, we say the same obligation 
rests upon President Coolidge and Senator La 
Follette. 


To Fight JapanP 


CHE of our readers, a person of wide travel and 
experience, says: “The real purpose of Mobili- 
zation Day is not merely to show our potential 
strength for abstract war, but our ready ability for 
a concrete war, and that war is to be with Japan!” 
We recoil from such a prospect. Does Washington 
really prepare for “the day’? We have heard so 
on soldiers many times. Do we, the people, want 
war? 
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Of Major Christianity 


\ eas TELLING illustration of Dorothy Pom- 
eroy’s about Charles Spurgeon opens the door 
upon our so-called Christianity. The famous Bap- 
tist preacher gave his life to preaching an intense 
personal religion, and the one social expression 
of it was an orphanage built in his name after 
his death. Yet while he was preaching, the whole 
world was fomenting the poison of international 
hate, and so came the Great War. Because the 
right corporate gospel was not preached anywhere 
prior to 1914, more orphans were made in a single 
day than the Spurgeon orphanage could take care 
of in a hundred years. What is this but the start- 
ling difference between major and minor Chris- 
tianity? Most people in the churches will give 
charity, but few will heed justice. And yet justice 
is simply love to all, and to all alike. But to know 
it requires intelligence. For charity it is only 
necessary to be kind. To have intelligence to rise 
from so-called individual religion to social religion, 
from private duty to corporate duty, from remedies 
(some of them quack) to preventives (all of them 
educative and constructive) is our task. 


We know a city which illustrates minor Chris- 
tianity. Its favorite newspaper publishes regu- 
larly several pages of advertisements appealing for 

charity. It has hundreds of charitable institutions. 
People support them generously. It has been said 
this phenomenon, together with the absence of any 
commensurate preaching or practice of social 
equity, makes this city a byword among those who 
understand. It is a city of minor Christianity. 
The city of God is a city of major Christianity. 
We must have both minor and major ministries. 
Make no mistake about the part generous relief 
and prompt remedy plays in suffering and sinning 
humankind. But it is a minor ministry to give 
relief, apply a remedy, and a major ministry so 
to educate humankind as to make relief less and 
less necessary, and to lead people to self-reliance. 

Social workers are sometimes reproached for 
doing minor work. It is true, not all of them have 
the vision to see and plan the major operations of 
society. The best of them admit that most of their 
direct achievement is in the nature of tinkering. 
But this going about mending the broken of 
humanity reveals conditions and needs which the 
social worker reports. In due or overdue season 
the city or the State or the Nation, in addition to 
the social organization, does the important preven- 
tive and educative work. For examples, delinquent 
city children led to playgrounds, tuberculosis 
among the poor brought about decent housing, 
drunkenness and poverty spurred temperance re- 
form, and criminal cases induced the psychological 
study of the wrong-doers and gave us the proba- 
tion idea. The list might be multiplied. The social 
worker ought to receive high praise for the indirect 
major result of his labor. Of course, he knows 
what is the chief part of his calling. But it is 
the people in general who are slothful and ignorant. 
It is they whom we have in mind, especially they 
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who call themselves Christian. Ministers also are 
yet in minor occupation in many of their routine 
duties. 

Bishop Lawrence is quite on our side in this 
matter when he pleads that ministers ought to 
study with the physician in physical and psychical 
research so that both may meet medical and reli- 
gious heresies as those who have the spirit of God 
properly informed. Pastoral care is still a minor 
because an ignorant office. Again, in the treatment 
of the criminal, the abnormal, and the otherwise 
defective, who are the state’s charge, we think we 
fulfill Christ when we visit them in their. afflic- 
tion. But it is just minor Christianity. It is true, 
as the Bishop says,— 

That we are still in the era of the past generation 
when action is taken after the trouble has come, after 
the crime has been committed or the child of feeble- 
minded parents has been born. Under the leadership 
of a few, steps have been taken in the last few years 
towards the greater emphasis of prevention. Boards 
of health, community hygiene, and all sorts of beneficent 
organizations are coming to the front; but the people, 
the Christian people, members of the churches, are as 
a whole ignorant. 

It is to me nothing short of a tragedy—I even think 
of it as a burlesque of modern education, that able, 
high-minded, and practical men should be passing their 
lives interpreting some obscure ancient writer, publishing 
pamphlets on the subtleties of some folk song (interesting 
as this is), while thousands of unfortunates are suffering 
for lack of research in social conditions and penology, 
and hundreds of thousands of citizens are waiting for the 
intelligent leadership of Christian men and women. 

Meanwhile the churches send their chaplains to the 
prisons and hospitals, who with devotion and sympathy 
fulfil the word of Christ, “I was in prison and ye visited 
me.” But why are these people in prison, in jail, in 
the schools for feeble-minded, in the reformatories? Who 
knows? Who is trying to know? 


The fact is, we do not know and we do not care. 
In the game of life we are in a minor league. It 
is true also in the more intimate domestic prob- 
lems. All of the churches are guilty of the same 
minor practice in the home. We begin wrong with 
divorce. The “real battle for the purity of society 
and the sanctity of marriage” is not in a canon on 
divorce. It is to reach down “into the social, sex, 
housing, and family conditions which may be at 
the base of the trouble.” Bishop Lawrence does 
not believe the churches are “keeping pace with 
the influences which are disintegrating family life, 
throwing the children of divorcees into conditions 
which will perpetuate the trouble.” Students of 
Christian doctrine and practice, dealing with the 
relation of the Church to society are not straining 
every nerve “to try and get at causes and meet the 
evil which threatens to disrupt family life and 
Christian society at its sources.” 

And yet to this day every effort to put major 
Christianity into effect, in other words, to make 
intelligence, justice, and equity come first in so- 
ciety, meets with almost fanatic opposition. Not 
an industrial improvement, prison reform, educa- 
tional advance, religious purifying, but is dogged 
and blocked in herd opposition by the multitude 
of unknowing ones with their halt, blind, and 
little souls. Stand up, O men of God! Have done 
with lesser things! 
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Why the United States of Europe? 


An experience with a passport is reason enough for one American 


BucHAREST, June 11. 


N MY WAY to. observe events in Rou- 

mania and close to the Russian bor- 
der on its north, an Italian traveler on 
his way from Smyrna to his home in 
Triest (or Trieste, as it is now called) 
said to me: “What we want is the United 
States of Europe, as a famous Hnglish- 
man has urged. since before the beginning 
of the war. We need to do away Rie 
all these passport and customs frontiers. 
On the journey across a single frontier, to 
the Italian traveler’s half a dozen, his re- 
marks came to me as a clean-cut concep- 
tion of one of the many barriers that 
stand between Europe and the resumption 
of its happiness and prosperity. 

Let me present, in brief, a few of these 
barriers, these frontiers of law and cus- 
tom. added to the frontiers on the map. 
Roumania and Bulgaria are neighbors, 
yet the difficulties that lay in the way of 
crossing the Danube and stepping from 
the territory of one country upon that of 
the other began with the apparent trifle of 
exchanging Bulgarian money into Rouma- 
nian currency. Having obtained a Rou- 
manian visa on my passport, I thought 
very little remained to be done except to 
obtain a supply of lei and take the train 
for Russe (or Roustchouk, as it is set 
down on the old maps) and then cross the 
Danube into Roumania. 


MY DISILLUSIONMENT was destined 
to begin early—and it lasted long. It 
began when I was notified at the Bank 
of Sofia that no lei were obtainable 
for my leva at the Bulgarian National 
Bank, which, in order to keep up the 
exchange rate of Bulgarian currency, 
had arrogated to itself the important busi- 
ness of furnishing foreign currency on 
demand. As my* railway reservations 
were bought, and my train was to start 
at nine o’clock that evening, or my ticket 
would be canceled and I would lose the 
value thereof, I had to find the required 
lei—or “bust.” Accompanied by the sub- 
director of the bank, I made a tour of 
banks, money-changers (or sarafs, as they 
are still called in this part of the world), 
and every other institution having or 
being likely to have currency on hand of 
any sort. The universal verdict was, 
“Nima’—‘there is none.” 

Here my banker friend came to the 
rescue. “You can start from here with- 
out any Roumanian currency, and change 
your leva into lei at Russe before you sail 
for Giurgevo, on the Roumanian shore. 
There’s Roumanian currency of all kinds 
at Russe, because there is a large border 
trade across the river between the two 
countries.” “I hope you're right,” I told 
my friend, “for if I cannot get lei at 
Russe, I shall be stuck there or have all 
my leva seized at the border, under the 
law.” So in company with my Italian 
fellow-traveler and a German friend I 
started for Russe. When I reached there, 
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after a comfortable night in the sleeping- 
ear, I made the straightest possible line 
for the money-changer’s nearest the land- 
ing. “Lei?” said he. “Oh, no; we have had 
no lei for several days. They’ve swept the 
market clean of lei.” The announcement 
startled me, inasmuch as my orders to 
proceed to Bueharest were hurry orders. 


Keystone Photograph 


DEMOCRACY’S NEW CAPTAIN 


When one of his friends urged John -W. 
Davis to give up his corporation law 
practice so that he might be “‘available”’ 
as a candidate for the Presidency, he 
replied, “Any lawyer who surrenders his 
independence or shades his duty by trim- 
ming his professional course to fit the 
gusts of popular opinion in my judg- 
ment not only dishonors himself but dis- 
parages and degrades the great profession 
to which he should be proud to belong.” 
. . . What is life worth, after all, if 
one has no philosophy of his own to 
live it by? If one surrenders this to 
win an office, what will he live by after 
the office-is won? ‘Tell me that.” His 
victory is due in large part to this 
unequivocal declaration 
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From money-changer to money-changer 
I went, and from bank to bank. Neither 
banks nor sarafs had any lei, or any other 
foreign currency. The time for the de- 
parture of the boat, to connect with the 
Bucharest-bound train at Ramadan, a 
little station near Giurgevo, was approach- 
ing. What must be done had to be done 
in a hurry. At last, when only half an 
hour remained from sailing time, I asked 
by chance a man who was standing in 
front of his ironware shop if he had lei. 
“Oh, yes; how much do you want?” My 
heart gave a leap, and I answered quickly, 
“Oh, only fifteen thousand levas’ worth.” 
“That's bad,” he replied, “for I have only 
half that amount. But I'll tell you what 
we'll do. I'll give you all the Roumanian 
cash I have. You give me the unex- 


changed leva and I’ll give you a note to 
my father-in-law at Bucharest. He lives 
in the Judengasse. And he’ll give you the 
amount in lei you paid to me in leva.” 

As I thankfully declined the proposal, 
not being a dealer in “green goods” from 
choice, I still stood in danger of having 
my remaining thousands of leva seized on 
the border, for the export of its currency 
is guarded rigidly by all Balkan countries 
and by almost all European states east of 
the English Channel. The dilemma was 
solved by another Jewish dealer in ecur- 
rency, who furnished me with some addi- 
tional thousands of lei and gave me some 
dollars and franes to fill out the amount. 
So, with four currencies in my pocket, 
I started light-heartedly for the landing. 


HERE, SOME TEN MINUTES before 
the starting of the boat with the big Rou- 
manian crown on its side, a roustabout 
with whom I had entered into conversa- 
tion about the beauties of the American 
system of government saved me from even- 
tual arrest. He did it by the accident of 
asking me whether I had had my passports 
visaed. “Oh, yes, at the station at Sofia,” 
I answered. ‘“That’s no good,” he replied 
in a superior manner. “You have to have 
it visaed here, or you get arrested as you 
are trying to step from the gangplank on 
deck.” “For Heayen’s sake, what am I 
going to do?” I asked as connectedly as 
I could, but my heart was in my throat. 
“Why, go right across the street to the 
office of public safety and get your pass- 
port visaed,” was his verdict. 

So across to the office of public safety I 
toiled, lined up before a youth busily 
scribbling, and issued with my passport 
duly attested just as the boat was about 
to sail. I had not a minute nor an inch 
to spare. Across the river, on the Rou- 
manian side, the comedy began all over 
again. As we were waiting on the shore 
to have the passports visaed, the passen- 
gers who had had their passports exam- 
ined came out one after the other, all with 
wry faces, and displaying a little book 
which, they explained, had been handed 
out to them with their passports and the 
request, in Roumanian, “A hundred lei, 
please.” It was a guidebook of Bucha- 
rest. But the manner in which its sales 
were being increased did not meet with 
my approval. I knew well that nothing of 
that petty business could be carried on 
at the passport station in New York. So 
I vowed the book would not be handed 
out to me. When I entered the office and 
my passport was handed out, the young 
officer began fingering the books at his 
side. “No,” I announced firmly, “I am 
an American citizen.” “I see you are,” 
retorted the official, frowning. “Yes, and 
I am not accustomed to impositions,” I 
added by way of a parting shot. “Aw 
revoir, Monsieur. You may be interested 
to know that I am observing Roumanian 


morals.” 
(Continued on page 698) 
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Mobilizing as for War 


Plans for September 12, and a call to the people 


Since its editorial on May 29, calling 
out the people to stop the plans for Mob- 
ilization Day, September 12, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RuGISTER has received many inquiries 
about the origin and progress of the move- 
ment. Following are the important facts, 
with some comments on a letter from the 
Secretary of War. 


ENERAL PERSHING, Chief of 

Staff, has issued an official state- 
ment. “It is to be a day,’ he says, 
“siven to patriotic gatherings by citizens 
of every community, during which every 
one will learn his place and portion in 
the defense of the country should our 
security be threatened. ... The Defense 
Test will be a try-out for our small 
regular forces and the National Guard, 
but more especially will it show the pre- 
liminary steps required for the prompt 
utilization of our large reserve force of 
patriotic citizens. .. . We have never be- 
fore undertaken such a step in instruc- 
tion; . .. now we are trying to educate 
each individual in a practical way. . 
The ‘Test’ will certainly have a most 
beneficial effect on national sentiment, 
through which we hope to establish this 
system as a permanent policy. ... We 
expect all our people to participate in this 
‘Defense Test,’ and in some suitable man- 
“ner celebrate the day in commemoration 
of the victory of American arms at St. 
Mihiel.” 

The Christian Oentury says editori- 
ally: “Stripped to the bare facts, this 
statement means that the Government is 
attempting to set up a process of milita- 
rization, such as it admits has never been 
attempted before, but it hopes to affect 
public sentiment to such an extent that 
this may become a permanent policy—at 
least one day every year to be spent in 
a national mobilization for war. ‘This 
in the face of the fact that this nation 
was never before so secure and that there 
was never before such a demand for or- 
ganization for peace and against the war 
system. Knowing the line that will be 
followed in many places by military men, 

public officers, and the press, and know- 
ing likewise the determination of many 
groups not again, without tremendous 
cause, to be caught in the grip of the 
war machine, it is inevitable that any 
attempt to carry through this scheme will 
lead to trouble in many parts of the coun- 
try. Just two months remain in which 
to aet. It will be possible to measure the 
actual reality of the desire of the churches 
for peace by their course in the face of 
this challenge. No religious body should 
meet between now and the first of Septem- 
ber without drafting imperative resolu- 
tions, addressed to the President, calling 
for the abandonment of this mobilization 
scheme. Responsibility lies equally om 
bodies small and large. Let the protests 
begin to flood in on Washington !” 

Junius B. Wood writes to his paper, 
the Chicago News, an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the coming event. 


\ 


A Protest from Massachusetts 


The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches on July 8, 1924, sent to 
Secretary of War John W. Weeks a petition 
and protest against setting apart Mobilization 
Day. Quoting the words of Secretary Hughes 
(on this page), and the words of Pope Pius XI, 
that “the best guarantee of tranquillity is not 
forests of bayonets, but mutual confidence and 
friendship,” the protest continues: “No possible 
technical advantages of Mobilization Day can 
compensate for the loss of our moral prestige 
and for the weakening of the faith of other na- 
tions in us. The more successful the demonstra- 
tion of our power to mobilize, the more ground 
other nations will have to suspect and fear us. 
For these reasons we earnestly petition you to 
cancel all such plans for a general Mobilization 
Day.” The letter is signed by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President, and Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, Secretary. 


On Mobilization Day, he says, “in every 
city and hamlet of the United States, in 
field and factory and outlying island pos- 
sessions, wherever the Stars and Stripes 
are unfurled, citizens are called upon to 
offer their services to their country just 
as if an actual war [our italics] instead 
of a make-believe war had been declared. 
All the vast combatant potentialities of 
the nation will be mobilized to show what 
its citizens would do and what its military 
organizations could do if the actual emer- 
gency arose.” i : 

For this year, it is explained, the mobil- 
ization inaugural will be “a. tribute to 
Gen. John J. Pershing, Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Bxpeditionary 
Forces during the war. It will also be his 
valedictory, as on the following day he 
automatically retires from the office of 
Chief of Staff, which he has held since the 
war, and from active service in the United 
States Army, having reached the retiring 
age of sixty-four years.” 

Though the operations and training of 
the General Staff under Brig.-Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum have been centered on the plans 
for several months and will have them 
completed to the minutest detail before 
the date agreed upon, we are assured 
“everything has been surrounded with the 
strictest secrecy in army circles.” 

Local pride will have its inning. “Hach 
community—whether it is a country cross- 
roads or a metropolis of millions—will do 
its part alone. Each will report the re- 
sult of its. day’s efforts to the general 
headquarters in Washington. Then after 
the local parades and the celebrations and 
the last reports have come in, General 
Pershing will tell the nation over the 
radio what the day has brought forth.” 

Verily, what the day has brought forth. 

Secretary of War John W. Weeks, in 
a letter to the Christian Century, says of 
the ‘so-called “Defense Test” to be ob- 
served on September 12: “The preamble 
to the Constitution gives national defense 
as one of the main objects for which our 
Government was formed. By an act of 
Congress of 1792, the democratic nature 
of our military service was determined 


when it was prescribed that all male citi- 
zens between eighteen and forty-five years 
of age should be available for military 
duty in time of war. The National De- 
fense Act of 1920 prescribes that the ‘or- 
ganized peace establishment . . shall 
include all of those divisions and other 
Inilitary organizations necessary to form 
the basis for a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense in 
the event of a national emergency declared 
by Congress.’ ” 

Where the opponents of the proposed 
mobilization differ sharply with the chief 


of the War Department is in the last 


clause of the foregoing sentence. There 
is no “national emergency,” and the Act 
of Congress did not contemplate any an- 
ticipation of an emergency. But the Sec- 
retary continues: 

“The purpose of the ‘Defense Test’ is 
to enable our citizens to visualize the ini- 
tial processes which will be necessary in 
order to mobilize our forces for national 
defense in conformity with the Act of 
1920. It is not a mobilization. It is a 
demonstration of the plans for mobiliza- 
tion.” 

In other words. say the friends of peace, 
it is a rehearsal, and as such the strongest 
incitement to the real performance that 
can be conceived. But one higher in na- 
tional office, namely, Secretary of State 
Hughes, on May 15, 1924, stated unequivo- 
cally : “We know that in no power and no 
possible combination of powers lies any 
menace to our security. There is no rea- 
son to demonstrate our ability to take 
care of ourselves, for no one doubts it.” 
That has the true American ring, the 
spiritual quality belonging to the fearless 
souls of freemen who have good-will and 
not force for the helmet of their defense. 

“It is desired that each community un- 
derstand the contribution which it would 
be required to make,” says Mr. Weeks, “in 
order to bear its share of the common 
burden which would be involved were war 
again to be necessary. In so far as there 
is any foundation for an assumption that 
people are frequently induced to warlike 
acts, without realizing the consequences 
of those acts, this ‘Defense Test’ will have 
a tendency to promote peace. It is diffi- 
cult to see how it can possibly be charged 
with promoting militarism, in that the 
entire process is manifestly of use only 
in defense.” 

Of all measures of defense, none can 
compare with our righteous conduct to all 
nations. If we play imperialist, Nordic 
superman, and braggart among the peo- 
ples, or if we get scared, we shall need 
mobilization. But we have not so learned 
liberty. No nation has ever attacked 
America, and we have never had “peace- 
time nonchalance.” The average patriot 
still thinks largely in terms of militancy 
when he speaks of his love for his coun- 
try. He needs not more of the fighting 
spirit but more of the world-spirit, to 
make him a balanced man and a great 
American. 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


HE STORY of the pilots, which was 

published last week, and that of the 
towboat captains go.together, for the two 
men must often co-operate. Therefore we 
follow this week with this interview. 

Three towboats were moored side by 
side at the end of the dock: the Mars, 
the Saturn, and the Taurus, with the 
Taurus the outside boat. Since the cap- 
tain of the Taurus was the man with 
whom I wished to talk, I climbed over 
the two inside boats, dropped to the deck, 
and going forward found the captain eat- 
ing supper in the galley. A person does 
not like to be interrupted in the midst 
of a good meal such as the cook had pre- 
pared that evening, so I went astern and 
sat down on the grating where the tow- 
ing hawsers were coiled, to wait for the 
captain. 

How pleasant it was out there in the 
harbor! On such a day the poet Lowell 
had been inspired to write that immortal 
stanza beginning 


“And what is so rare as a day in June!” 


A westerly breeze just filled the sails of 
a passing fishing sloop. A ferryboat with 
a few early passengers from offices in 
the city glided by. A scow deep-loaded 
with gravel was being pushed slowly up 
the harbor, against the tide, by a towboat 
made fast to her port quarter. Across the 
harbor, in the Navy Yard, gray warships 
were being dismantled. 


+ 


This was the life to live—out of doors, 
in the stir of the romance and adventure 
of the sea. Stevenson, Clark Russell, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Kipling, and Conrad, all writers 
of genius, have tried their hands at sea- 
stories, taking their material from just 
such scenes. Where others saw only the 
toilsome and commonplace, they saw the 
thrilling, the romantic, and the idealistic. 
It was a scene for an imaginative writer, 
for up and down the docks or afloat in the 
harbor was a variety of shipping, from 
the full-rigged ship of ancient model to 
the mammoth ocean-liner into the con- 
struction of which had gone the latest 
knowledge of shipbuilding and conven- 
ience for ocean travel. 

Presently, the captain came sauntering 
aft, sat down beside me, and crossed his 
knees. Here was a character, too, to put 
into that story, a man who had followed 
the sea for more than half a century, a 
quiet, softly-speaking little man, but in 
whose eyes one saw resolution and good 
judgment in an emergency. Get his con- 
fidence and he could give a novelist enough 
adventures for a book. 

“T have been on the water all my life,” 
he began, “first with fishing vessels, later 
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with the towboats; and my father and 
uncle followed the same career. My son 
is a towboat captain. So you see the 
seafaring business runs in the family. I 
have been towing in this harbor and along 
the coast for forty-five years, and ought 
to know something of the occupation. I’ve 
seen the business develop from a few little 
boats, individually owned, to a large fleet 
of powerful tugs, some ocean-going, and 
all controlled by companies. There isn’t 
a captain in the harbor now who is tow- 
ing on his own account. He couldn’t make 
a dollar.” 
+ 


The captain was just up from a sat- 
isfying supper; consequently, he was in a 
mood for an interview. Besides, the seat 
was comfortable and the day was pleas- 
ant.—minor matters, to be sure, but they 
help loosen the tongue. 

Observing the bitts, a few feet forward 
of where we were sitting, to which the 
towing cable is made fast, I asked about 
the construction, assuming that they must 
reach down through the deck and be 
bolted to the keel. 

“They are bolted to the deck only,” he 
replied. “If they were bolted to the keel, 
they would be too stiff. There must be 
a certain give when the tow bites up. But 
you see we have two-iron pipes running 
up from the keel and supporting the base. 
That was my idea.” He walked forward, 
raised a grating, and showed me the man- 
ner of the work. 

“We use steel cable for a towline when 
we can get it; steel handles better than 
manila, only one needs a drum to roll 
it on. In harbor work we keep the tows 
rather close, but out in the open sea more 
line is paid out, until sometimes the last 
tow is a mile back of us. Captains differ 
about the length of a towline, but most 
use a long one, for the barges come along 
better. Once in a while the hawser gets 
caught in the propeller. Then there is 
trouble. But captains who are careful 
are usually able to keep the line clear. 
Of course we have a code of whistles 
which enables us to keep in touch with 
our barges, to let them know, for instance, 
when and where we want them to anchor.” 


+ 


“Your boat is powerfully built.” 

“Powerfully built, and it has a power- 
ful engine. Our business is to furnish 
power for whatever comes along, whether 
it is a light barge that slips easily through 
the water or an ocean-liner with a thou- 
sand passengers on board and the hold 
full of freight. She has to be very 
strongly timbered. We are always smash- 
ing up against docks and other boats, and 


sometimes we get nipped, when you would 
think she would get crushed like an egg- 
shell, but somehow she manages to squeeze 
herself free. We carry a crew of seven— 
captain, mate, engineer, two firemen, cook, 
and deck-hand—and are ready for any job 
in any weather. Storms and heavy seas 
don’t often stop us when work is to be 
done. Business is business. Owners of 
barge cargoes want the consignment as 
soon as possible; liners must dock on time. 
If our company will not take the chance, 
another company will—and there you are. 
But come forward to the wheel-house.” 

We went past the engine-room, climbed 
an outside ladder to the upper deck, and 
entered the house. It was large and 
comfortable and was furnished with 
bunk, desk, stools, chronometer, burnished 
brasses that shone like mirrors, a spirit 
binnacle, and a beautiful little mahogany 
wheel. 

“She steers by steam,” he remarked, 
rolling shavings of tobacco in his hands 
and filling a clay pipe, “and we have an 
emergency wheel aft. I had to have that 
binnacle adjusted a while ago,—she was 
not pointing true—and TI noticed the 
spirits were leaking away.” He of course 
referred to the liquid in which the com- 
pass floated, though he might have made 
a more ghostly allusion, because the 
needle, pointing unerringly north under 
all conditions, might well be controlled by 
supernatural agencies. 


a 


Bright sunshine streamed into the 
house, he placidly smoked his clay pipe, 
and we watched the passing shipping, the 
captain explaining the different craft. 

“The harbor is full of freak boats made 
during the war,” he lamented. “There 
goes one now. You never saw a model 
like it. The City bought it from the Goy- 
ernment and uses it for transportation of 
freight and prisoners to the prison on 
the island. That ferryboat just leaving 
the slip has a propeller on both ends and 
makes almost no wake, but we have one 
or two old side-wheelers left in the har- 
bor which leave a wash back of them 
that would rock a Cunarder.” 

He walked over to the desk, opened a 
day book, and made a few entries. “We 
have no hours in this business,” he re- 
marked. “Here we are, waiting for a 
liner which was due at one o'clock; it 
is now nearly five. A thick fog is holding 
her outside. She won’t dock until six.” 

“T will keep an appointment and return,” 
I said. “I want to see you dock the 
vessel.” 

When I got back to the Taurus, I found 
the crew with the captain sitting on 
the grating of the after deck, waiting for 


j the liner. 
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The captain had changed his 


_ khaki shirt for white shirt and collar, 
for the liner was a notable one, with per- 


{ 


at the delay. 


sons of consequence on board. In true 
seaman fashion the men were grumbling 
They watched three tow- 
boats belonging to another company steam 
across the harbor to their night quarters 
—those crews had finished their day and 
could go home. 

Pretty soon the keen eyes of the old 
captain detected a funnel away down back 
of the islands. The others laughed at 


‘him. But his eyes, the oldest in the group, 


had not deceived him, and presently all 
of us saw the red stack slowly coming 
from behind a green mound. At once the 


attitude of the men changed; as happy as 


children over the appearance of the long- 
delayed boat, they jested- with each other, 
and exchanged stories of adventures in 
towboating. One told of a captain in ante- 
prohibition days who could navigate his 
eraft through thick fog and driving snow, 


_ though he could hardly stand at the wheel. 


Another spoke of being aboard a craft that 
passed so near a spar-buoy that the end 
of the spar came aboard, crashed into the 
engine-room, and swept the engineer off 
his feet. Then they exchanged opinions 
of docking, and capacities of the various 
pilots, some of whom, had they been pres- 
ent, would not have been flattered by the 
comments. ‘ 

Fifteen minutes later the three towboats 
were under way and steaming down the 
harbor to meet the Scythia. She was a 
great tall ship of twenty thousand tons, 
with lofty black sides which, from the 
low deck of ‘the towboat, towered upward 
toward the sky like a mountain precipice; 
and in addition there was a depth of 
thirty feet under water. The vessel 
hailed from New York, would stop in the 
harbor a few hours to take on freight 
and passengers, and would then clear for 

verpool. She had on board the greater 
part of the American delegation to the 
World Power Conference, a conference 
having for its purpose a discussion of 
the relation of power to progress and 
civilization. The Conference would be 
held in London the following month. The 
passengers as they leaned over the rail 
and gazed languidly down at the pigmy 
boats, seen by us-at that unusual angle, 
looked like unreal people. 

The Scythia slackened speed, the little 
boats ranged alongside, two on her star- 
board bow, one on the starboard quarter, 
and a fourth, which had joined us, on the 
port quarter, lines were tossed aboard, and 
the delicate process of docking commenced. 
It is here that pilots and towboat men 
must work in close co-operation; and it 
is here that much of that criticism I had 
heard on the after deck of the Taurus 
gets its material. The pilot has entire 
command of ship and towboats. Some- 
times he orders the captains to take, in 
their estimation, a wrong position. He 
orders them to go back when they should 
go ahead, and to go ahead when they 
know they should go back. The first 
question the towboat captain asks when 
he is assigned a vessel to dock is, “Who 
is the pilot?” An error in judgment on 
the pilot’s part may get the towboat in 
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an extremely perilous position. For in- 
stance, if another ship is in the dock, and 
wind and tide are bearing the docking 
liner away from her wharf and down on 
the other vessel, the towboat may sud- 
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blunders, that we have our troubles,” the 
captain said to me as the deck hand cast 
off the line and the Taurus steamed away. 
“Only a short time ago one of our boats 
got nipped between two liners. We ex- 


denly find herself in the position of the 
nut in the nutcracker. 

The pilot is thinking of docking his 
ship; the captains are thinking of their 
boats. In case of accident, feeling is likely 
to be engendered. The pilots know all 
the captains, and the captains know all 
the pilots, and each has his opinion of 
the other’s skill or lack of it. 

In the case of the Scythia she practi- 
cally docked herself; no shipping was in 
the way; wind and tide were right; and, 
being equipped with twin screws, she was 
able to go ahead with one and reverse 
with the other. 

“Tt is when the wind is blowing a gale, 
another ship is in the dock, and the pilot 
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“I HAVE BEEN ON THE WATER ALL MY LIFE,” 


said the captain, “and I have seen the business develop from a few little boats. 
individually owned, to a large fleet of powerful tugs, some ocean-going, and all . 
controlled by companies” 


pected to see her crushed and sunk, but 
she was just far enough back to be able 
to squeeze out with no more damage than 
strained timbers.” 

The Taurus crossed the harbor and 
tied up for the night alongside an empty 
gravel-scow. A ladder was raised against 
the scow’s side. We climbed to the deck 
and went ashore. 

“We are. the lucky ones,” observed the 
captain. “We can go home and get a 
night’s sleep. The Mars and the Saturn 
will have to wait over there until one 
o’clock to-morrow morning, the hour the 
Scythia leaves, and help get her into the 
stream. But rap on wood—it may be our 
turn to-morrow night.” 
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| Calbin Cooltdge, Jr. | 
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Calvin Coolidge, Jr., the younger son ~ 


of the President, died in Washington, D.C., 
Monday night, July 7, aged sixteen years. 
The body was interred in the cemetery 
of Plymouth, Vt., the ancestral home of 
the family, on Thursday, July 10. A mo- 
ment in the committal service will be 
memorable to those who mourned with 
the bereaved family. The minister read, 
“JT will lift up mine eyes to the hills from 
which cometh my strength.” As by a 
single impulse, it is written, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge looked up together, 
carrying out the words of the Psalm. They 
were standing among the everlasting hills. 

Calvin was a quiet boy, much like his 
father in temperament. The tribute of 
Dr. William Mann Irvine, headmaster of 
Mercersburg Academy, where he was a 
student, is in part as follows: 

“Calvin Coolidge, Jr., was one of the 
best pupils enrolled in the school. He 
was earnest and thorough.and was on the 
honor roll all three years. In his second 
year he led his class in studies. 

“Young Coolidge was an excellent de- 
bater, he read intelligently and had a 
fine sense of balance and a wide knowl- 
edge of current affairs. By his own 
request he had the Congressional Record 
sent to him, so he could keep in touch 
with what Congress was doing. 

“He was one of the few boys of the 
school to take a full classical course. 
While it was unnecessary, like his 
brother, he had taken the examinations 
for Amherst in each subject as he com- 
pleted it and had passed each examina- 
tion he had taken. 

“Young Coolidge had one hobby, which 
was Indian arrowheads. He with two 
of the other pupils, who were sons of 
faculty members, had obtained one of the 
best collections of arrowheads in the 
United States.” 

In all respects Calvin was a true boy, 
and the Nation feels in the hour of his 
passing that he was its own son. 
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Religion Around the World 


Governor Attacks “Defense Day” 


Governor Percival P. Baxter of Maine 
disapproves of “National Defense Day.” 
Such a demonstration, he believes, might 
well be taken as a threat by other na- 
tions, or at least a warning, and the old 
race for supremacy might begin all over 
again. This is his statement, in part: 

“With circumstances as they are, I 
think it unfortunate for us to make a 
show of our military power, even though 
it be for ‘defense’ only, for by doing so 
we may be placed in a false position and 
may cause our neighbors to distrust us... . 

“This nation should lead in the move- 
ment to settle our differences with other 
nations through the proposed world court 
instead of by resort to war. A national 
mobilization of the armed forces well 
might be regarded by other nations as a 
threat or at least a warning. It would 
afford them, should they seek it, an ex- 
cuse for similar mobilizations. The race 
for supremacy thus might be begun anew, 
with another and far more terrible war 
as its result.” 


Good Work of the Friends 


Germans everywhere express hearty ap- 
preciation of American help in feeding 
undernourished children, writes John C. 
Borton, who is engaged in inspecting and 
supervising the child-feeding centers of 
Silesia, where the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee is distributing food pur- 
chased with money raised by General 
Allen’s committee. “Perhaps our theo- 
ries are wrong,” he says; “but I, for one, 
am ten times more convinced than ever 
before that $3,000,000 invested in feeding 
German children is worth ten times more 
‘as security’ than superdreadnoughts 
costing $40,000,000.” P 


The College Girl’s Religion 


The college girl is thinking seriously 
and intelligently about* religion, and she 
is doing something with it in active and 
serviceable ways, believing that the teach- 
ings of Jesus can be and should be applied 
to every-day individual and community 
life. 

This is the conclusion reached by Presi- 
dent Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke 
College, writing in the Christian Work on 
the results of a questionnaire on personal 
religion once made among Mount Holyoke 
seniors. 

These are some definitions of religion 
given by the girls: “A striving to keep in 
accord with the laws of the universe.” 
“My religion is my response to my highest 
ideals which come from I know not 
“T think of religion as that side 
of our nature which is concerned with the 
relation of the individual soul to Him ‘in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being.’ In this way it embraces all our 
life.’ A query as to the students’ con- 
ception of God brought these replies as 
typical of the philosophies represented: “A 
God of love,’ “Creative energy,’ ‘The 
Law of universal goodness, beauty, and 
truth.” 

There was general agreement on the 


question whether the phrase in the 
Y. W. C. A. membership declaration, “to 
be a true follower of the Lord Jesus 


- Christ,’ was “an impractical ideal, or an 


every-day challenge.” Practically all the 
seniors agreed that this was an every- 
day challenge, one of them saying that 
the ideal, though unattainable, “should 
always be in the foreground and made 
a goal.” 

Putting and answering her own ques- 
tion as to what the college girl is doing 
with her religion, President Woolley de- 
seribed the religious activities of the girls 
of the Mount Holyoke Y. W. C. A. as re- 
vealed in practical service, devotion, men- 
tal and physical development. The reli- 
gion of the college girl, she concludes, is 
a reality, to be regarded with understand- 
ing and co-operation. 


Dr. Stewart and His School 


Dr. George Black Stewart, whose resig- 
nation as president of Auburn Seminary 
was announced recently, has, during the 
twenty-five years of this leadership, 
brought the Seminary to a point where it 
ean face with prophetic courage its fu- 
ture problems in this age of theological 
stress and strain. Cultivating an open- 
minded, practical spirit in its students, 
this school has given them the modern ap- 
proach to the Bible, theology, and the life 
of society, but in such a way as to pre- 
pare them to do a work of construction, 
not of tearing down. A few years ago, 
Dr. Stewart initiated, in connection with 
the Seminary, one of the best lay schools 
of religious training in the country. He 
has also given distinguished denomina- 
tional service to his church, the Presby- 
terian. ees | @ 

The remittance of $60,000 to the Protes- 
tant churches of France by a commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches com- 
pletes the general program of relief for 
essential needs projected by the commis- 
sion. Since 1915, the Council has aided 
Protestant churches in France and Belgium 
to the extent of $1,500,000. 


One of the features of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World conyen- 
tion in London, July 13-18, is an exhibit 
of American methods of church advertis- 
ing. After being shown in other British 
cities, the exhibit will be housed in the 
office of the Chicago, Ill., Church Federa- 
tion. It will be displayed at the Church 
Publicity Conference to be held in Chi- 
cago next fall. 


It is estimated that a quarter of the 
six thousand priests of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are in sympathy with 
the American counterpart of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, which recently or- 
ganized under the title of the Central Con- 
ference of Associated Catholic Priests 
within the Episcopal Church, as a result 
of the Priests’ Convention in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Some sort of rapprochement with the 
Roman Catholic Church is contemplated 
by the new organization. 
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What We Have in Czechoslovakia 


NDER COMMISSION from the Amer- 

ican Unitarian Association I reached 
Prague on the morning of May 1, and was 
met by Dr. Norbert F. Capek, the repre- 
sentative of the Association in Czecho- 
slovakia, and escorted to the Imperial 
Hotel. I spent the day with him and Mrs. 
Capek, talking and sightseeing. The next 
day I was with him again, visited his 
office, saw the house he hopes to pur- 
chase as headquarters, and other possible 
sites. In the evening we dined with about 
twenty persons, mostly members of the 
committee of the Liberal Fellowship or 
what we should call Unitarian Society. 
They included one or two professors, a 
government official, professional and busi- 
ness men, four women, and a few stu- 
dents. Every one of them had been 
brought up in the Catholic Church, but 
they were very much like the sort of per- 
son whom we would find on the board of 
trustees of Unitarian churches in Amer- 
ica. I addressed them briefly, my remarks 
being interpreted by Dr. Capek, and I 
was pleased to have him report them as 
saying among themselves, of me, “He is 
just like one of ourselves.” 
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On Sunday, May 4, Mr. and Mrs. Capek 
ealled for me at 8.45 a.m. and escorted me 
to the hall where the Sunday morning 
services are held. The Sunday-school 
met at 9.15. The enrollment is about 200. 
There were sixteen classes, and about 160 
children were present. The teachers are 
as fine a lot as I have ever seen; almost 
all graduates of a “gymnasium” or of the 
university, several of them being profes- 
sional teachers. With one or two excep- 
tions they were full of life and enthusi- 
asm, managing their classes with great 
skill. After the classes, I spoke to the 
school, Dr. Capek translating. The chil- 
dren were an eager, interested lot, of 
every station in life, and evidently fond 
of Dr. Capek, who managed them beau- 
tifully. The teachers have no material 
equipment, and the hall in which they 
meet is not well adapted for class-work, 
but I haye seldom seen a better school. 
Dr. Capek holds a teachers’ meeting each 
week to prepare the teachers for their 
work. 

At ten-thirty o’clock the morning serv- 
ice began. There must have been well 
over 1,000 persons present, of whom I 
should think 300 stood throughout the 
service. This Sunday morning congrega- 
tion consists largely of professional and 
business men and their families, but I 
saw at least one officer and one peasant 
woman. At this service Dr. Capek usu- 
ally reads a carefully prepared ‘‘sermon- 
lecture,” which he repeats extempore on 
Tuesday evening. The service began with 
a reading from the Bible; then three 
psalms set to quite thrilling music by 
Dvorak, sung as a solo by a fine baritone; 
then an address—really a sermon—by 


Story of a visitor from America 
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myself, translated sentence by sentence by 
Dr. Capek; then a violin solo. The con- 
gregation applauded vigorously. 

After the service we lunched, and I was 
then escorted on a long walk about this 
most interesting and beautiful city. A 
light and early supper, and at 7 P.M. we 
went to the evening service. This is held 
in what was originally a Catholic church, 
close to the Old Town Square near the 
center of the city. The church was later 
given to the Russians for their services. 
During the war it was taken by the city, 
which now claims title to it but has 
granted the use of it to the Czech Na- 
tional Church. The Russians also still 
hold occasional services there, and Dr. 
Capek’s congregation has it when it is 
not in use by either of the other groups, 
i.€., On most Sunday evenings at 7 P.M. 
Dr. Capek has been subject to a good deal 
of annoyance by the frequent changes of 
hour at which he has been permitted to 
use the building. When we reached the 
church the Czech National service was 
just ending. A few people came out and 
a great number went in. The building is 
a rather good specimen of the baroque 
style of the seventeenth century, in the 
form of a Greek cross with a dome. It 
seems still to have all the equipment of a 
Roman Catholic church,—altars, crucifixes, 
pictures, and a light was burning on the 
high altar. As in most Catholic churches 
here, there were very few seats, enough 
for about eighty persons at the most— 
and the rest of the congregation stood 
throughout the entire service. There 
must have been about 1,000 people present, 
and they completely filled the floor and 
overflowed into the gallery below the 
dome. It was a more mixed congregation 
than in the morning, all sorts and kinds 
of people, including many peasant women 
wearing kerchiefs. Young and old, men 
and women, were equally represented at 
both morning and evening services. Dr. 
Capek and I went directly into the high 
pulpit against one of the pillars. The 
service began with a hymn, sung to the fa- 
miliar music which we call the “Italian 
Hymn.” There was a fine organ accom- 
paniment. Then a Scripture reading; a 
solo; an introduction by Dr. Capek; my 
address; and a second hymn, words and 
music both by Dr. Capek. There was no 
applause, as this meeting was in a church. 
As in the morning, the congregation was 
most attentive, eager to hear and under- 
stand, and at this service the atmosphere 
might well be called devout. We came 
down from the pulpit and I stood on the 
steps of a side altar while scores of people 
crowded up to shake hands, to thank me 
for coming, and to wish me a happy voy- 
age. Altogether it was a moving occa- 
sion. When I went out, another little 
crowd was waiting on the steps to wish 
me good-by. I went to the hotel and 
thence to the night train for Vienna. 

Dr. Capek also hold8S a service every 


‘organist,—about 150 kronen. 


Tuesday night in yet another hall. At 
these meetings, which are of a popular 
character, with a good deal of singing, 
he repeats extempore the gist of his care- 
fully prepared Sunday morning address, 
and then answers and leads discussions. 
I should have liked to remain for one, but 
could not afford the time. The three 
meetings, or services, each week, are thus 
quite distinct one from another in type, 
and although a good many people go to 
more than one, the three congregations 
form as many different groups. Dr. Capek 
also has many outside lectures, generally 
on religion or allied topics. For the week 
following my visit he had five such ap- 
pointments. He said that he was obliged 
to refuse: many invitations to speak in 
other cities, being unable to accept them, 
owing to lack of time. Dr. Capek has 
organized his followers into the Sociéty 
of Liberal Fellowship. This is imcorpo- 
rated as the business organization, but is 
not legally a church. Within this society 
he has also formed the Religious Congre- 
gation of Liberal Fellowship, which corre- 
sponds to a church organization with us, 
but is not legally incorporated. The busi- 
ness ‘management is in the hands of a 
committee elected by the legal society. 
Their income, so far as it is locally raised, 
comes from collections taken at each serv- 
ice. At the Sunday morning service each 
person is expected to give two kronen— 
about six cents. Many do, but all cannot 
afford > so much, especially where there 
are several members of a family and they 
have to pay carfare as well. The usual 
receipts on Sunday morning are about 
1,500 kronen. The rent of the hall for 
the morning has been 1,100 kronen. 
On Sunday evening and on Tuesdays 
the people give less, but the Russian church 
can be had for expenses only,—light and 
The hall 
used on Tuesday evenings costs 800 kronen, 
The total collection for the past year came 
to about 90,000 kronen, say $3,000,—a far 
larger sum than any other church in 
Prague raised, since the people ordinarily 
give little, being accustomed to state- 
supported churches. 


+ 


The present headquarters consists of 
three rooms at Dlouha tr. 49, a fourteenth- 
century building in the old part of the 
town. There is a small room on entering, 
a secretary’s room, and a comfortable 
office for Dr, Capek. One of Dr. Capek’s 
sons now serves him as secretary. A 
great many persons are said to come to 
see Dr. Capek for private consultations, 
and the rooms are used on Sunday eve- 
nings, after the service, for student and 
other clubs. One of the great needs of 
the movement at present is suitable accom- 
modations for small groups. Many such 
could be formed, but Dr. Capek says they 
cannot afford to rent rooms,—they can 
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have only meetings large enough to pay 
for themselves out of the collections. 

In my judgment, Dr. Capek is leading 
in Prague a movement of extraordinary 
promise and significance. He is quite ex- 
ceptionally equipped to do this. He is 
himself a Czech, brought up a Roman 
Catholic, then a Baptist, trained for the 
Baptist ministry in Bohemia, and a Bap- 
tist preacher for a number of years both 
in Czechoslovakia and among the Czechs 
in and about New York before the war. 
He has a keen mind and exceptional in- 
tellectual equipment. He has abounding 
vitality and vivacity for a man of fifty- 
three, and is a born orator. He seems 
also to have good administrative ability. 
As the present time offers the great op- 
portunity of centuries, not one man in 
thousands could utilize it as he has done. 
His wife is also an important asset. She 
was born in Prague and lived there until 
eighteen. Then she was in New York 
for thirty years before returning to Prague 
in 1921. Both profited greatly by their 
American experiences. Both are much 
beloved in Prague and are whole-heartedly 
devoted to the work. Although their or- 
ganization does not bear the Unitarian 
name, it is thoroughly Unitarian in spirit 
and ideals, and Dr. Capek does not hesi- 
tate to use the name in print and in public 
speech. 

The present time offers a rare oppor- 
tunity in Czechoslovakia for liberal re- 
ligion. The country suffered much dur- 
ing the war, but out of it won its heart's 
desire of five centuries, its national liberty. 
It has wide resources and will be pros- 
perous again. It has established a real 
democracy, freedom of thought and 
speech, has a progressive government, and 
seems to be free from fear and suspicion 
of its neighbors. In all these respects it 
offers a marked contrast to unhappy 
Hungary. The Roman Catholic Church, 
dominant for so long, has lost its hold 
on great numbers of the people and is 
associated in their minds with the hated 
Austrians and the Jesuit tyranny of the 
past. There are many Catholic churches 
and convents in the city, but the churches 
I entered gave an impression of decadence 
and I do not remember to have seen a 
Single priest, monk, or nun on the street. 
Furthermore, the Roman Catholic Church 
bears the odium of the martyrdom of John 
Hus, who is still one of the great na- 
tional heroes. As soon as national free- 
dom was assured, hundreds of thousands 
of people left the Catholic Church. 
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Of those who thus separated them- 
selves from Rome, a large number, said to 
be more than half a million, with two 
hundred priests, organized the Czech Na- 
tional Church, under the leadership of 
Dr. Farsky, who calls himself their bishop. 
Dr. Capek says that their demands were 
freedom from Rome, marriage for the 
priests, and the use of the vernacular in 
the services of worship. At present this 
movement seems at a standstill, with 
much uncertainty as to the direction in 
which it will go. The priests were not 
modernist in belief, though some of them, 
including Dr. Farsky, have liberal tend- 
encies and have been influenced by Dr. 


fill a great need. 
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Capek’s preaching and by Unitarian litera- 
ture. As yet, however, they retain the 
Roman liturgy except as to language, and 
they lack intellectual leadership. Further- 
more they are uncertain whether to re- 
tain an Episcopal organization or to adopt 
a Presbyterian or a Congregational form. 
In part they are sympathetic with, in 
part jealous of, the Unitarian movement. 

In 1918, immediately after national in- 
dependence, the Lutheran and Reformed 
bodies united to form ‘the Church of the 
©zech Brethren, adopting the name of the 
Moravian Brethren of the Reformation 
times, long since extinct. This church 
holds to a very conseryative, orthodox 
evangelical position. 


-+ 


In addition, there are a handful of Old 
Catholics, a few Congregationalists, the 
Methodists, Baptists, Salvation Army, and 
Y. M. C. A. The last two came in after 
the war, and have spent much money 
but accomplished little. The Methodists 
have been in Bohemia about sixty years, 
the Baptists a shorter time. Dr. Capek 
worked with the Baptists in his younger 
years, organized several of their churches 
outside Prague, and wrote some of the 
hymns which they still use. Neither the 
Methodists nor the Baptists have much 
to offer to people who, having rejected 
Romanism, can be interested only in a 
rational, liberal religion. For such people, 
and there are many of them, Unitarianism 
has a clear and helpful message and can 
Furthermore, Prague 
is not only the capital of Czechoslovakia, 
from which influences radiate to all parts 
of the country, but is also a great Slavonic 
eenter. They speak of it as “our mother 
Prague,” “our golden Prague,” from which 
influence may easily extend to other 
Slavonic peoples. Thus Dr. Capek, who 
in old days made different trips into Rus- 
sia, believes that the time will soon come 
when Unitarian work will be possible .in 
that country. 

We have, then, in Czechoslovakia at the 
present moment a great field, a remark- 
able opportunity. It is of the highest 
importance that the extraordinary start 
already made should be promptly con- 
solidated, since at present it depends al- 
most wholly upon Dr, Capek, whom it 
would be almost impossible to replace. 
To this end I earnestly commend: 

(1) The prompt purchase of a suitable 
headquarters. Dr. Capek now has an 
option on a fairly satisfactory property, 
No. 8, Karlova ulice, i.e, Charles Street. 
It is a thirteenth-century building (with 
an eighteenth-century front), said once 
to have belonged to the Beguines (Brethren 
of the Free Spirit), located close to the 
eastern end of the Charles Bridge over 
the Vetava River, on a main thoroughfare 
between the two halves of the town, with 
two tram lines passing near by. It is 
directly opposite the Clementium, one of 
the buildings of the University of Prague. 
The property can be had for 700,000 
kronen, a little more than $20,000 at 
present exchange. The price seems a very 
moderate one for so large a property 
thus located. This appears to be the 
best possible purchase. Living at the 
headquarters would save Dr. Capek much 
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time and strength, and would permit of 
some pastoral work, which is greatly 
needed but now almost impossible, except 
as people come to the office. The house 
in view, or, if that prove out of the ques- 
tion, some other practicable one, is im- 
peratively needed. rd 

(2) The second step is the training of 
assistants and eventual successors to Dr:- 
Capek. At least two young men should 
be headed for the ministry, and one young 
woman should be trained as a parish as- 
sistant. Dr. Capek would like to begin by 
taking them into his office for a year or 
more as helpers, giving them instruction 
in administration and in pastoral work, 
later sending them to England or America 
for further professional training. 

The need and the opportunity for liberal 
religion in Czechoslovakia are so great 
that we ought to leave no stone unturned 
to advance the work so admirably begun. 


The Birds of Dante 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Was it because he loved the birds of earth, 

His comrades in the fair land of his birth, 

That Dante’s eyes were open to behold 

The. “birds of God,” flame-faced with 
wings of gold? 

In all his mystic voyage those hovered 
near ; - 

In place of deepest gloom they felt no 
fear; 

Through Purgatorio dim they held their 
flight 

To Paradiso, realm of “God’s own Light.” 


The starlings borne in flocks “full and 


widespread,” 

Cranes chanting mournful lays, in long 
lines led, 

Doves by love-yearning summoned to the 
nest, . 

And little storks beneath their mother’s 
breast ; 

Swallows, at silyery day-dawn on the 
wing, 

And nightingales that “most delight to 
sing.” 


O poet-soul, thyself a “bird of God,” 

On powerful pinions soaring where we 
plod, 

Through thy inspired vision for us glows 

The glistering glory of the “Great White 


Rose,” 

And on us, marveling, awed, there falls a 
gleam 

Of Heaven’s fire of love, the Light Su- 
preme ! 


The Prodigal 


CLARE MACDERMOTT 


Beloved! I once was prodigal of time, 

Smiled at the stars and ran with dancing 
feet 

Adown the years, found each one’s passing 
Sweet ; 

Let months drift by 
young, 

And the light laughter lilted from my 
tongue ae 

In silver beads—before you brought to me 

The wonderment of Love—its ecstasy. 

Now, since the day that I beheld your face, 

I know full well just what a ‘tiny space ' 

Is ours in which to love—and so, alas, 

As one by one the gleaming hours pass, 

I dare not listen to their golden chime— 

I—who was once a prodigal of time.: 


unheeded—I was 


if 
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Mr. Head spoke recently to his 
financial friends of the Iowa Bankers 
Association, and Tur Reeister is 
pleased to publish the following fea- 
tures of his address. His viewpoint 
is well indicated by his recognition 
of the situation to-day in the economic 
field. He says: 


“To-day we have a conflict of Capital 
and Labor instead of a partnership, an 
economic conflict as well as a social con- 
flict. Without attempting to analyze 
causes or to apportion responsibility, we 
must admit that Labor to-day is just as 
grasping, just as domineering, just as 
arrogant as was Capital in’ the heyday 
of its unchallenged power: And Capital, 
where it still retains absolute power, 
shows the same characteristics of human 
frailty. Please understand me: I do not 
mean to say that Labor is always grasp- 
ing, always domineering, always arrogant, 
or that Capital would always be so, and 
is always so when given the opportunity. 
But I do say—with abundant proof if 
it were required—that unchecked power 
has produced the same evidence of greed 
in the case of Labor as in the case of 
Capital and in the ease of Capital as in 
the case of Labor.” 


rNAPITAL in years gone by, when its 
\/ power was unchecked, did not adopt 
and practice the rule that Labor should 
be paid in strict accordance with the 
worth of the task which it performed. 
Too frequently the practice was to pay 
as little as possible, regardless of the 
value of the work. Labor, in these 
modern times, when its power is equal 
to or greater than the power of Capital, 
does not accept the rule that a day’s pay 
requires a-day’s faithful service. Too 
frequently Labor undertakes to follow the 
rule of obtaining ‘‘all that the traffic will 
bear,” without regard to the intrinsic 
value of the accomplishment. 

I am not, I repeat, undertaking to ap- 
portion the responsibility for this unhappy 
situation. I am not blaming Labor and 
exonerating Capital; neither do I propose 
to acquit Labor and find Capital guilty. 

Each of the two principal units of pro- 
duction is seeking the maximum possible 
reward of its own effort. Labor—by 
reason of its great power and increas- 
ingly effective organization—is greatly in- 
ereasing the cost of the Labor factor in 
production, and is thereby increasing the 
cost of the commodities which are pro- 
duced. This results in a higher cost of 
living for all our people. 


Who pays this increased cost? I ask 
of you, “Who pays the freight?” 
The answer is not, “Capital.” It is 


true that the employer pays the wages 
of Labor in the first instance. Too fre- 
‘quently, Labor appears to believe that 
that ends the matter, that Capital foots 
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WALTER W. HEAT) 


President American Bankers Association 


the bill. Nothing is farther from the 
truth, for Capital necessarily includes the 
cost of Labor in the price which is charged 
for the ultimate product. But even if 
this were true,—even if Capital did ab- 
sorb the cost of Labor,-—the burden would 
not fall upon some one or two or even 
some few hundred or few thousand men. 
Capital is not confined to Wall Street 
bankers; Capital is’ the accumulated 
wealth acquired through the process of 
saving by all of our people—inyested in 
land, railroads, homes, factories, mines, 
and all forms of property. 


WALL StreeT A SYNONYM 


Let us analyze our economie and finan- 
cial structure, in order that we may de 
termine “who pays the freight.” 

People who attack Capital and denounce 
capitalists quite generally look upon banks 
and bankers as typifying Capital. Wall 
Street, being the place where the largest 
banks are located, is accepted as a figura- 
tive synonym for Capital. 

Bankers, in fact, may or may not be 
capitalists. They are not capitalists by 
reason of their function as bankers. 
Banks are simply the agencies through 
which coin or credit, based on Capital, 
is gathered into units sufficiently large 
to be effective in financing Industry. The 
real capitalist. may be a storekeeper, a 
clerk, or a mechanic. He is the man who 
owns a bond, a stock certificate, a bank 
account. The banker may be a laborer— 
a man who exchanges his services for 
a monthly stipend. Individuals may be 
both capitalists and laborers. By labor 
they earn a living for themselves and 
their families; by the investment of 
their savings they become and are capi- 
talists. The men. who comprise the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers are 
laborers, but not laborers only. The 
Brotherhood owns a coal mine, and in 
that capacity its members are capitalists. 
The Brotherhood also owns banks, and 
in that capacity the same individuals 
are bankers. 


Men wuo “Brice THE Gap” 


Furthermore, all rich men are not cap- 
italists, nor are all capitalists rich men. 
A eapitalist is one who advances money 
for the financing of Industry—a man who 
pays the cost of raw material, the cost 
of manufacturing and distributing proc- 
esses—a man who “carries the load” 
until ‘the final product is sold to the ul- 
timate consumer. Capital “bridges the 
gap” créated by the time required to 
carry on the operations of industry. 

The man who owns a single share of 
stock or a single bond is a capitalist, 
although he may not be wealthy. The 
miser who hides his money in an_ old 
stocking may be very rich, but he is not 
a capitalist. : 
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A Banker on Labor and Capital 


He answers the question, “Who pays the freight ?” 


If we admit that Capital can absorb 
the high cost of Labor, who would “pay 
the freight”? Not Wall Street! Not a 
half-dozen bankers! Capital includes 
everybody who has saved and invested— 
which includes a good many millions. of 
our people. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for instance, has 230,000 stockholders and 
bondholders, more capitalists than it has 
employees. If Capital were required or 
were able to pay the wages of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Labor, it would be these 
230,000 capitalists who would pay it— 
and of these, many are themselves em- 
ployees. : 

But, in fact, Capital does not, cannot 
pay the cost of Labor. That cost, with 
other costs, enters into the total which 
makes up the ultimate selling price of 
the product. The Labor employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is not, in the last 
analysis, paid for by the stockholders 
and bondholders of that railroad, except 
to’ a partial and limited extent. The 
people who really pay for the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad Labor are the people who 
travel on Pennsylvania Railroad trains 
or those who use commodities which have 
been shipped on Pennsylvania Railroad 
trains. The wages of railroad Labor are 
but a part of the operating expense of 
the railroad. When wages are increased, 
the total operating expense is increased. 
and this in turn becomes the basis for 
an advance in railroad rates by the vari- 
ous regulatory authorities. The user of 
railroad service therefore ultimately pays 
for the increased wage of railroad Labor. 
In the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
—so vast is its system and so great is 
its traffic—there are very few residents 
of this country who do not in some de- 
gree contribute to the wages of its em- 
ployees. 

The fact is that the cost of Labor, taken 
as a whole, is paid by every one who 
consumes commodities which have been 
produced by Labor. Under our present 
state of society, this includes virtually 
everybody. We all pay a part of the 
cost of Labor; just as most of us share 
in the payments received by Labor. 

I do not decry nor condemn increased 
wages. I would not for a single moment 
be understood as advocating a return to 
the wage scales of thirty years ago, nor 
do I oppose future wage increases justi- 
fied by conditions then prevailing. The 
question of whether or not certain wages 
are sufficient for the needs of the worker 
is not the issue in this discussion. The 
essential difficulty which we have before 
us to-day is that the apportionment of 


inereased wages and the apportionment 


of the increased costs which result there- 
from are not fair, are not equitable. 
When one group of workers, by reason 
of superior organization or peculiar con- 
ditions operating to their particular ad- 
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vantage, is able to advance their own 
wages to exorbitant figures, Capital does 
not pay the bill. The rest of us, who 
also labor, pay the bill. The recipient of 
excessive wages gains an advantage over 
his less fortunate fellows—first, when he 
increases his own income; second, when 
he reduces the purchasing power of fel- 
low-workers who do not receive corre- 
sponding increases. 


Batance 1s Not MAINTAINED 


By this process the highly organized 
group, whether of Labor or Capital, bene- 
fits. By it, the less highly organized, 
‘whether they be units of Capital or of 
Labor or, as is more usually the case, 
groups of individuals who possess some 
of the functions of both Capital and 
Labor—these groups are placed at a dis- 
advantage. The difficulty is not in the 
fact that increases have been made, but 
that the balance between various groups 
has not been maintained. The good for- 
tune of one has been the exceeding ill 
fortune of others. 

In recent years we have witnessed a 
great advance in the benefits accruing 
to organized Labor. Wages of organized 
groups have been increased out of pro- 
portion to the general level of wages or 
of prices. The burden has been passed 
along to the unorganized groups. Of 
these latter there are two notable ex- 
amples—the farmers and ‘the clerical 
workers, the men who guide the plow- 
shares and the men who wear the white 
collars of industry. These have been the 
ultimate sufferers; these ultimately have 
paid more than their proportionate share 
of the freight. Their income has not 
increased in proportion to that of or- 
ganized Labor, yet they have been forced 
to bear equally with others the burden 
of the increased cost of living which re- 
sults from the higher wages paid to the 
organized groups. 


GOVERNMENT DEALS A BLOW 


Simultaneously, these groups have been 
dealt a body blow from another direction 
—the increase in taxation. This has been 
particularly damaging to the farmer. His 
wealth is represented by land, buildings, 
livestock, grain, and equipment; if he is 
a tenant, he pays rent upon land. Land, 
the bulk of his wealth, is tangible. It 
cannot be hidden from the tax assessor. 
Consequently, increased taxation has 
borne with particularly heavy force upon 
the farmer—has reached a point where 
it exercises a strangle hold upon this 
great industry. 

In this instance, as in the case of ex- 
travagant wages, the unorganized suffer 
the penalty of their lack of organization. 
The great body of taxpayers do not ex- 
ercise an effective force to prevent ex- 
travagance on the part of those indi- 
viduals—some in official place and others 
benefiting by official favor—who encourage 
extravagant expenditures. 

Extravagant governmental expenditures 
have reached a point that beggars de- 
scription. The expenditures of the Federal 
Government have jumped from a little 
over one billion dollars in 1917 to three 
and one-half billion dollars in 1924—even 
though, except for interest charges, the 
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Government has been re-established on a 
peace-time basis. The income of state 
governments increased by 161 per cent. in 
the eight years from 1913 to 1921; that 
of cities increased seventy-six per cent. 
and that of counties 127 per cent. From 
one-fifth to one-seventh of all the wealth 
produced in the United States is spent 
for government. Half a million men and 
women are employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Approximately two million are 
employed by the federal, state, city, 
county, and other governments. Out of 
every six days that we labor, one day’s 
pay goes—directly or indirectly, on the 
average—to pay for the cost of govern- 
ment, to maintain this great army of 
unproductive Labor. 

This great burden of taxation falls upon 
every citizen, either in the form of taxes 
which he pays directly or in the form of 
increased cost of those commodities which 
are necessary to his existence and upon 
which taxes are laid. But, I repeat, the 
burden of taxation, like the burden of 
high wages, falls with especial force upon 
the unorganized groups, the farmer and 
the clerical worker. 

The end of all of this, my friends, is 
coming—and perhaps coming soon. The 
unorganized groups are not going to con- 
tinue to “pay the freight” indefinitely. 
The farmers, and the “white collar” 
workers, will, in due time and that not 
far distant, call a halt to special privi- 
leges, special privileges of Labor no less 
than special privileges of Capital. They 
will call a halt to extravagance in in- 
dustry and to extravagance in government 
—both of which increase the cost of the 
commodities essential to their existence. 


THE FARMER IS TIRED oF IT 


We must return, not merely to nor- 
maley, but to sanity. We must re-estab- 
lish ourselves, not upon the basis of what 
was in “the good old days,’ but upon 
the basis of what should be. Equity must 
have a place in every business transaction. 
There must be a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay and conversely, a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work—no more and 
no less—with equal emphasis upon the 
“more” and the “less.” There must be 
equity in taxation as in private business 
—as much or greater consideration for 
the taxpayer’s ability to pay as for the 
apparent requirements of Government to 
spend. 

Insistence upon the re-establishment of 
this principle is the basis of the so-called 
discontent among our farmers to-day. The 
farmer is tired of “paying the freight.” 
The farmer is tired of receiving pre-war 
prices for his products and paying post- 
war prices for the products of others. In 
some cases, his discontent has led him to 
seek relief by artificial methods of price- 
fixing. That will not solve his problem, 
for it will not work effectively over a 
given period of years. But the farmers 
and other distressed groups of our people 
who feel the brunt of present economic 
maladjustments are beginning to realize 
that they “pay the freight’’—they do 
not intend that this condition shall con- 
tinue indefinitely. Presently they will de- 
mand (and their numbers are sufficient 
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to force attention to their desires) that 
Labor shall have its just reward, no less 
and no more, whether that Labor be em- 
ployed on the farm or in the factory; 
that Capital shall have its just reward, 
no less and no more, whether that Capital 
be employed in raising wheat or in mak- 
ing shoes. 

They will, I hope and trust, be guided 
by intelligence and fairness rather than 
by prejudice and passion. There has 
been too much prejudice, too much pas- 
sion, in the relations of Capital and 
Labor—too little sincere effort to meet 
on common ground. As new factors and 
new groups enter into the solution of 
the problem, we must all necessarily labor 
together to create a more wholesome and 
a more friendly atmosphere. 


INSTEAD OF JOY OF CREATION 


When we endeavor to create such an 
atmosphere, we must remember that the 
greatest natural reward of labor is not 
the pay-check or the foreman’s commen- 
dation. It is the joy of creation. The 
modern system of industry very largely 
destroys the worker’s opportunity to 
achieve this reward. 

The old-time mechanic made a finished 
article. He took the raw materials; he 
applied his natural intelligence and his 
knowledge of his trade; he fashioned 
something new. He created; he made 
something. He was able to take pride 
in his creation, to compare it with the 
work of his fellows, to test his skill 
against theirs. 

To-day there are very few laborers who 
work under such conditions; the farmer 
approaches them nearest of all. The 
great majority perform some one act and 
pass the material along to others who do 
likewise. The model factory of our 
modern mass-production age is one in 
which the raw material is picked up by 
a belt-conyeyor and slowly carried down 
a line of workmen. Wach performs a 
single operation and at the end of the 
line the task is finished. No single work- 
man, perhaps, ever sees the finished 
product. No single workman contributes 
sufficiently of his labor to stamp his per- 
sonality upon the product. Hach performs 
some single act over and over again, 
with unending monotony. 

The joy of creation—the pride of crea- 
tion—is destroyed. 

This is the price of modern industrial 
methods. It is a necessary price. We 
must produce in great volume if we are 
to satisfy the ever-growing wants and 
desires of a population which is increas- 
ing steadily. The use of machinery, the 
division and systematization of labor, has 
increased tremendously the production of 
each individual, but at the same time it 
has destroyed to a very great degree the 
real joy of labor. 

For the joy of creation as a reward 
of labor, we must substitute the main- 
tenance of self-respect and the certainty 
of compensation proportionate to the labor 
rendered— both for Capital and for Labor. 
If we cannot have a joy of individual 
creation, a pride of individual achieve- 
ment, then we must certainly have a pride 
of participation in mutual acHieyement. — 
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Where Life Goes So Unterribly 


ROBERT FROST 
“T don’t know what to say about the people. 


For art’s sake one could almost wish them worse 


Rather than better. How are we to write 

The Russian novel in America 

As long as life goes so unterribly ? 

There is the pinch from which our only outery 

In literature to date is heard to come. 

We get what little misery we can 

Out of not having cause for misery. 

It makes the guild of novel writers sick 

To be expected to be Dostoievskis 

On nothing worse than too much luck and comfort.” 


—Reprinted from “New Hampshire,” awarded the Pulitzer 


Prize, 1924. 


Four Stories of Old New York 


E. C. POWELL 


Fatst Dawn—TuHE OLD Marip—TuHn Spark 
—NEw YunAR’s Day. By Hdith Wharton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. Hach $1.25; 
the set of four, bowed, $5.00. 

Mrs. Wharton’s literary craftsman- 
ship is shown at its height in the four 
short stories of Old New York. Against 
the distinctive American background she 
has portrayed characters who do more 
than move and talk—they think and feel. 
They are individuals whom we come to 
understand and for whom we may cherish 
an affection. Mrs. Wharton’s skill is 
readily seen when we realize how few 
words she has used to produce this de 
sired end. 

The first-story, False Dawn—the 1840's, 
tells of a youth who defied his father’s 
authority in a decade when paternalism 
solidified society. He endeavored to bring 
from Europe the ideas of art sponsored 
by such critics as Ruskin, and found 
that neither New York nor his father 
was ready to leave the standards in vogue 
in the “dark forties.” 

The Old Maid—the period of 1850—is 
a subtle study of two women brought 
up under the same social inhibitions. 
One achieved marriage without romance, 
and the other had her moment of ex- 
‘alted romance but no marriage. WHach 
harbors secret jealousy for the other, and 
the daughter of the old maid becomes 
the unconscious cause of many emotional 
elashes between the two. This story is 
undoubtedly the strongest of the four. 

In The Spark it is the influence of 
the 60’s—the Civil War years—that is 
Shown in a series of events taking place 
in the 1890’s. Hayley Delane seemed to 
have a different attitude toward life than 
that taken by his friends, including his 
frivolous wife. He believed in kindness 
even before reason, because when wounded 
during the war a strange poet had taught 
him such a belief led to happiness. 

New Year’s Day is the poignant story 
of a woman who plies an old profession, 
raising it to a glorious deed of self-sacri- 
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fice. She epitomizes the age which re- 
fused women education and opportunities 
outside the home. It is not the changes 
in human nature that make one ‘genera- 
tion differ from another; it is the vary- 
ing “social conventions that stress first 
one point and then another. ; 

All four stories present problems which 
occur in all ages but seem to be particu- 
larly insoluble in those decades chosen 
by Mrs. Wharton. 


Don’t Fail to Read It 


Tue TrRHASURD or Ho. By L, Adams Beck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

In your summer reading, be sure to 
include The Treasure of Ho. Don’t fail 
to read it. It is that rara avis among 
novels, a rattling good story. The scene 
is laid in China during the perilous days 
of the Boxer rebellion. Its hero is a 
young American whose family for gen- 
erations has been closely associated with 
the Chinese Empire. -Employed in the 
imperial customs, he stumbles upon traces 
of treasure buried a century ago with 
which the fate of one of his own fore- 
bears was closely connected. Thereupon 
follows a succession of exciting adven- 
tures, most of them centering in court 
intrigue about no less a person than the 
Empress Dowager herself. Mr. Beck 
knows his China. ‘The interest of his 
story is conveyed not more by its inci- 
dents, absorbing and original as they are, 
than by the atmosphere thrown around 
them. Not the least striking element in 
this tale is the impressive figure of the 
Blind Man of Htipei, together with the 
insight into Oriental politics and religion 
that are incidentally conveyed. A. BR. H. 


Just Chatting 

Tun Buiun Li0ON, AND OTHDR Hssays. By 
Robert Lynd. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. 

The future readers of these essays by 
Robert Lynd have a great treat in store. 
I can imagine them seated before a fire 
(or, unfortunately, a radiator) some win- 
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ter’s evening, forgetting all about the 
cold outside as they lose themselves in 
the situations which their companion al- 
luringly describes, or I ean see them lying 
in the shade of a tree, completely satis- 
fied with their choice of a friend for the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Lynd has got the priceless knack of 
just chatting with his reader. There is 
no talking down, no irritating, didactic 
methods, but a simple face-to-face conver- 
sation. ‘ 

In The Blue Lion one is taken back to 
one of the old British inns, which seem 
doomed to take their place among things 
that we remember. Their magic seems to 
be going, with the characters that fre- 
quented them, the style that was theirs, 
and the “home-brew” they dispensed. Fu- 
ture generations will be ignorant of a de- 
parted pleasure. 

In the “Shy Fathers” one recognizes 
one’s self, and chuckles over the recogni- 
tion. Similarly is it with essay after 
essay. There is a personal note which is 
so intimate that the reader feels that he 
eould have written the book himself, if 
only there had been time—or (say it in 
a whisper) skill. M. H. 
A Teacher’s Project 

Svrorins or SHEPHERD Lirn. By Elizabeth 
Miller Lobingier. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $1.50. 

Here is a teaching book for pupils of 
the second school grade (about seven 
years of age) in the church school or the 
week-day school of religion. It is evi- 
dent that the opportunity to use books 
of this character during week-day sessions 
has greatly amplified the scope of the ma- 
terial which is thought suitable for use 
in religious instruction. 

The book as a whole is named “a Sun- 
day-school project: So indeed it is, but 
the reader must be cautioned that the 
entire book is a project for the teacher 
and not for the pupils. Many of the les- 
sons or groups of succeeding lessons offer 
excellent projects for the pupils to work 
out and ample directions for their use 
with the class are given. It is to be hoped 
that the teachers using the book will re 
member one of the essentials of the proj- 
ect in religious education, as elsewhere, 
which is that the pupils should be brought 
to carry out the project, that they suggest 
it for themselves and that they work to- 
gether to the end of completing it. Much 
of the material in this excellent book is of 
the exact sort which we have been using 
for a number of years as expressional 
work for pupils of this grade. The one 
point in which this book is superior to 
most other publications for the same age 
is in the dramatic projects which it offers 
to the pupils. In the dramatization of 
Bible stories, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Lo- 
bingier is an authority, and a leader in the 
use of the dramatic method in instruction. 
Her earlier books on this subject are well 
known to all workers in our church 
schools. 

The fitness of the theme, Stories of 
Shepherd Life, for the instruction of 
pupils of this age is seen when one re- 
members how easily children can enter 
into primitive conditions and reproduce 
the materials necessary for such simple 
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life. Also the material is of especial 
value because it links many of the Bible 
stories which are associated with shep- 
herds with the course for the year. The 
life of shepherds on ranches in our coun- 
try is presented in the second lesson. This 
treatment will do much to make the shep- 
herds’ life a reality to the pupils, es- 
pecially as a service project, that of send- 
ing magazines and other reading matter 
to these lonely Western shepherds, is sug- 
gested for the class. © é 

The reviewer missed some of the points 
which should come into any book for 
pupils even as young as seven years, on 
the social applications of the principles of 
religion. There is no attempt to help the 
children understand that while the 
younger members of the family in primi- 
tive times might help about the household 
tasks and the making of rugs and tying 
of yarn, such participation is impossible 
now that work of this sort is so largely 
taken over into great factories; and that 
children who work in the factories are 
under control of managers of industries 
instead of their own tender parents. There 
are many chances for such glimpses into 
our modern social and industrial condi- 
tions which the author has missed. 

As she suggests that the course should 
be modified by any teacher who uses it, 
it is to be hoped that many teachers will 
see a way to strengthen these excellent 
lessons in this direction, and begin to in- 
’ euleate in young children the principles 
which they will need to help them later 
when they must confront the industrial 
problems of our age. F. B. 


Out of Time and Place 


PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. By William 
Butler Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. : 

We have a friend who says that Ameri- 
can children do not believe in fairies or 
marvels, but that American grown-ups 
do. If that is so, this new collection of 
Mr. Yeats’s plays, edited by himself, should 
prove intriguing to a fairly wide circle of 
readers. The especial value of this edi- 
tion lies in Mr. Yeats’s notes at the end 
of the book. We wish he had used the 
notes as prefaces to the individual plays, 
and, for people unacquainted or grown 
out. of touch with him and the Irish 
theatre, more voluminous notes would be 
desirable. Particularly stimulating - are 
his suggestions as to stage settings and 
costumes. Coming to his exotic world 
fresh from a vital concern about oil 
leases and the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy, there is a real possibility that 
some reader may be serious in resenting 
some such thing as the unreasoned mys- 
ticism of “The Hour-Glass,” unless he has 
in his mind the “pronounced colour- 
schemes,’ the “obviously decorative ... 
scene and costuming,” and the “intention- 
ally violent and startling” effect upon 
which Mr. Yeats relies in the theatre to 
lift his audience “out of time and place” 
and carry it “nearer to faeryland.’” 

The book is well timed by the pub- 
lisher, for the long days of summer and 
vacation time encourage the ruminating 
spirit which is essential for a full ap- 
preciation of its delicacy, subtlety, and 
of that feeling above and beyond the 
lands charted out by reason. We are too 
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often fed on the “crude speculative com- 
monplaces” which Mr. Yeats condemned 
in his first version of “The Unicorn from 
the Stars” to grasp these plays in a hur- 
ried reading or even, we feel it necessary 
to warn, in a one-sitting reading of the 
book. Choose “The King’s Threshold” for 
some sunny early morning out of doors, 
and “Cathleen ni Houlihan” or “On Baile’s 
Strand” for the chilly twilight by the 
fireside. “The Pot of Broth” will charm 
any odd moment, even though it is “too 
slight a thing” to require a studied set- 
ting. i 

Some day we shall try to fit the music 
at the very end of the book into our im- 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


pressions of the plays, for we like Mr. 
Yeats’s explanation of it. ‘Some of it is 
old Irish music made when all songs were 
but heightened speech. ... No vowel must 
ever be prolonged unnaturally, no word of 
mine must ever change into a mere mu- 
sical note, no singer of my words must- 
ever cease to be a man and become an 
instrument.” A. M, 


Twin Demons 


Tue Conqurnst or Worry. By.Orison Swett 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Oom- 
pany. $1.75. 


Dr. Marden maintains that fear is the 
arch enemy of mankind and that most 
people are cursed by some pet fear, mostly 
imaginary, that limits their usefulness 
and makes life miserable. Fear and worry 
are twin demons. They affect the entire 
body through the multitudinous cells, all 
of which possess a subconsciousness. A 
fear thought sweeps through the system, 
from cell to cell, like a prairie fire. Hurry 
and worry are the characteristics of 
modern life. It is comparatively rare now 
for a man to die of old age. Heart 
trouble and apoplexy are increasingly 
common, and men drop without a mo- 
ment’s warning. All this results in stunt- 
ing the life. The antidote is calmness, 
self-confidence, serenity, faith in the great 
Cosmic Power on which we may draw 
without limit. What we hold in the mind 
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gradually becomes incorporated in the life. 

The -chapter titles are significant of 
their contents,—‘‘The Arch Pnemy of Man- 
kind,” “Everybody Cursed by a Pet Fear,” 
“How Our Emotions Prey upon Our 
Bodies,” “How Fear Thoughts Encourage 
Disease,” “We Lend ‘Power to the Things 


We Fear,” “The Spectre of Failure,” 
“The Terror of Coming to Want,” “A 
Bogy of the Imagination,” “The Utter 


Folly of Worry,” “Setting the Brakes on 
Efficiency.”” “The Great Human Curse— 
Doubt,” “Giving Way to the Blues,” 
“What Discouragement Will Do to You,” 
“The Suggestion of Inferiority,” “HKnemies 
of Refreshing Sleep,’ “Stunted Lives,” 
“The Truth that Makes Us Free,” and 
others to the same purpose. 

The author argues that the truth that 
makes us free from all anxiety, fear, 
and worry, the antidote of all grudges, 
hatreds, and jealousies, all selfishness, 
envy, and explosive passions, is the knowl- 
edge that we are gods in the making, 
partakers of the universal Divine Life. 
Truly a worthy theme, handled with rare 
judgment and sense. Its perusal ought 
to help many. M. B. 3.1 


To Know is Life Eternal 


KNOWLEDGH AND REVELATION. 
New York: The Mac- 


EVOLUTION, 
8S. A. McDowall. 
millan Company. $1.00. 
_ In the four lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge and presented 
in this little volume, the author aims to 
state a theory of knowledge which shall 
be consonant with the established facts 
of biological science while not neglecting 
a spiritual interpretation of nature. The 
position is substantially that of Gentile, 
as is frankly acknowledged by the writer, 
although he did not read the Italian 
philosopher’s work on The Theory of Mind 
as Pure Act until his own work. was 
completed. 

The thesis of the book is that Reality 
is neither in being nor becoming. “The 
only thing that is is Personality, yet Per- 
sonality never simply is, but is always 
becoming. Pure becoming is as unreal as 
pure being. . . . Reality is thus the process 
of a Being which without becoming would 
not be. You cannot conceive of Person- 
ality, either of God or man, as transcendent 
or as immanent: the two are inseparable 
correlatives, which together make up 
Reality.” 

This little book, profound and by no 
means easy reading, is one of the expres- 
sions of the newer thinking on philosophy 
and religion which stresses the reality 
and significance of personality. See, e.g., 
Balfour’s new book, Theism and Thought. 
It is the fashion of some to depreciate in- 
telligence and in contrast to talk about 
“the spiritual life.” They might do well to 
remember that it was the conviction of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel that 
to know is life eternal. So, for this 
writer, “eternal life is a direct experience 
of Reality—an experience not in some 
distant future time and state, but in a 
timeless now; a condition, not an event.” 
And the reality we experience is love, so 
that when our hearts demand. love and 
hail love as real, we may trust them, what- 
ever the oppositions of the knowledge 
that is falsely so called. G. BR. D. 
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Camping Out 
MARJORIN DILLON 


Pine tree’s whispering—what does it say? 
Guess it’s begging us to stay. 

My, this spruce bed feels just right! 
Couldn’t have picked a finer night. 


Sh! What’s that? A grizzly bear? 

Old gray burro gave me a scare! 
Campfire flickers; owl goes “Woo.” 
Glad I’m heré in the woods, aren’t you? 


What’s that racket? Mercy’s sake! 
Don’t keep a fellow wide awake. 
Ho! It’s morning? You don’t tell! 
Sure—tI get that breakfast smell! 


_ Sizzly bacon, flapjacks, too. 


Glad I’m livin’, boy, aren’t you? 
Till be ready—just you call! 
(My, I couldn’t have slept at all!) 


Adventures on the Bar—O Ranch 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Potty AND Pat MAKkeE A BEGINNING 


That was certainly an exciting week 
on the ranch, when Henny Penny’s chicks 


were learning their first lessons of early 


“chickhood,” as Polly termed them. 

“Aren’t they the cunningest things!” ex- 
claimed Polly, as she and Pat perched 
on the corral fence, watching the wee 
fluffs copy their anxious mother. ‘Peep! 
Peep!” they would cry in answer to her 
nervous clucks. They tried to do every- 
thing she did, pecking where she scratched 
away the rich soil, dipping their bills 
into the water-pan and tipping their heads 
afterward, “so the water would run down- 
hill,” Pat explained. 

Henny Penny had been the children’s 
pet from the time she herself was a 
little puffball orphan, so of course her 
babies were their very own. There were 
an even dozen of them, some yellow as 
cornmeal, some black, and a few cunning 
spotted ones. 

“When they’re big enough we'll sell 
them to the storekeeper in town and 
save the money for our pony,” Pat had 
told Polly, who. thought whatever Pat 
did or planned was exactly right. “Our 
pony” was the one absorbing thing about 
which all their plans clustered. If ever 
a dream should come true, it would take 
the shape of a darling pony like those 
on the Circle CG Ranch. If any hill 
fairy had suddenly popped up on the 
gatepost with, “Children, I will grant you 
one wish,” she would surely have tumbled 
over in surprise at their sudden shout, 
“A pony itd ; 

“Tt takes a good many chickens to make 
a pony,” their father warned them; but 
as sensible Polly pointed out, “Well, we 
haye to begin somewhere, don’t we?” 
Nobody: could dispute a solid fact like 
that, so Henny Penny’s chicks were to 
so to speak, for 
that long-wished-for pony. 

“Tll keep my B.B. gun out here in 
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the machine-shed,” resolved Pat, with a 
grim expression, upon hearing that a big 
hawk had been reported in the neigh- 
borhood. “If that hawk thinks he’s going 
to have chicken pie at our expense, he’d 
better watch out.” 

For several days the children spent 
most of their waking hours near the 
chicken run, one eye each on their poultry, 
one on the summer sky. ‘Then they re- 
laxed and went berry-picking, and came 
home to bad news. 

“The bold villain swooped down before 
I dreamed he was around,” Mother told 
them, in her sorriest tone, “I did hear 
the hens cackling, but that is the best 
thing they do; and I was so busy churn- 
ing I hated to stop. We'll all stand 
guard now and get him.” ~ 

Polly shed tears over the missing 
spotted chick that had been too intent 
on chasing a bug to mind its mother’s 
frightened call. And every one sighed 
with relief when a neighbor, sorely tried, 
brought word that he had brought down 
the hawk. f 

“My goodness, but it’s a lot of worry 
to raise babies!” declared Polly, as she 
earried fresh water for their drinking- 
pan and rescued a runaway chick that 
was recklessly venturing too near Bossy’s 
heels. Soon after, she and Pat had 
another scare that turned out to be a 
great joke. 

A saucy, chattering magpie had an ag- 
gravating habit of perehing and teeter- 
ing on the fence, where she teased busy 
Henny Penny. Then the old mother hen 
would scold, and fuss, and ruffle her 
feathers, to Mrs. Mag’s naughty satisfac- 
tion. However, she went a little too far 


Shells 
Shells from the sea are fragile things 
Like a butterfiy’s 
Lacy wings, 
But oh, the lovely songs you'll hear 
If you hold them to your ear. 
—Pauline Adams. 


Sentence Sermon 
The Lord give thee understanding in 
all things.—2 Tim. ti. 7. 


this special summer day. Intending 
merely to play a joke on the stupid hen, 
Mrs. Magpie alighted on the shed roof, 
then came swooping down so quickly that 
every one thought it was a hawk. Pat 
raced for his gun, but after one startled 
glance, Polly began to laugh. 

“Q Pat! Don’t shoot! It’s too funny!” 
she gurgled. ‘Henny Penny’s getting good 
and even for everything!” 

The indignant hen, after a startled 
squawk of recognition, was giving the 
some tease the drubbing of her life. 
Henny Penny, thoroughly provoked, be- 
lieved in corporal punishment. She 
flopped Mag about with her strong wings, 
pecked at her, and finally rolled her 
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into a very untidy puddle. Polly thought 
she said: “There! Take that and that, 
you gossip! Now aren’t you sorry you 
tried to act smart? Fine feathers don’t 
always make fine birds! Just look at 
yours!” 

Mrs. Magpie was surely a sorry-looking 
bird as she finally escaped, and, with 
her beautiful black-and-white plumage 
all ruffied and spattered, sailed off like 
a dizzy kite. Pat laughed until his sides 
ached, He wanted to pat Henny Penny 
on the back, though in her wrought-up 
condition she was too certain to nip him 
for his pains. 

“Talk about mud pie!” Pat went off 
into another gale of laughter. “That 
bird’s name ought to be Mud instead of 
Mag!” 

A few days later, the most exciting 
thing of all happened, and as it turned 
out, the funniest. The children were play- 
ing by the ditch that watered the ranch 
garden and ran near their treasured 
chickens. All at once a hen cackled, then 
another, and still more, until every hen 
was calling in chorus, necks outstretched, 
as they ran this way and that in near- 
panic. 

“Look at that!’ Polly thought they 
said. Or, “What’s that? Tut, tut!” 

“My, it must be an awfully big hawk,” 
said Polly, fearfully scanning the sky in 
every direction. Pat- had glimpsed the 
cause of the commotion and was yelling 
like a Comanche, dancing from one bare 
foot to the other. Polly thought he had 
lost his mind for a second. 

“There, Polly! Look over there! Com- 
ing over Pioneer Peak! You know what 
it is!” 

With thumping heart and wide eyes 
Polly watched the great bird that made 
such a strange humming as it came nearer. 
She thought of the roc in the Arabian 
Nights tales. 

“Ts—is it an—airship?”’ Polly whispered 
in awe. Never had she and Pat seen 
this modern miracle of wood and steel 
and man-power, except in pictures. 

“Sure!” shouted Pat, running to call 
the folks to witness the wonder. “And 
will you believe it? Here comes another, 
and another! Hail, Columbia! We’re 
making up for lost time, Polly! Bet 
they’re bound for that big celebration in 
the city.” 

“Will you listen to the chickens!” 
laughed the children’s mother as the hub- 
bub in the poultry-yard grew worse with 
the approach of the third plane. 

“They think they’re going to be gobbled 
alive by giant hawks,” giggled Polly. 
“Listen to that bossy old rooster! He’s 
saying just as plain, ‘I'll get you—oo! 
you—oo!’ There now, the coward ducked 
into the hay-barn—old fraud !” 

“Well, we’re all in the same fix,” re- 
minded Pat, face glowing with excitement 
as the planes disappeared beyond the 
near hills. “First time any of us hill- 
billies ever laid eyes on an airplane. My, 
wasn’t Henny Penny wise, though?” 

Henny Penny had bravely called her 
babies to her and sheltered them safely 
beneath her motherly wings, and the 
chicks never dreamed what they had 
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missed. When things quieted down once 
more, those hens almost looked foolish. 
The lordly rooster came out, strutting 
about and complaining: “What a to-do! 
To-do!” The crippled old Wyandotte 
limped to the water-pan, saying in a 
superior way, “Tut-tut—I knew—I knew !” 
From the pond the bad-tempered gander 
shouted something that sounded insulting. 
He probably was telling them they had 
all liked perfect geese. 

“Well, I hope this is our last scare,” 
breathed Pat, fervently. It was; and the 
eleven little ‘“springs’ grew steadily 
against the time they should bring a 
sizable amount of chicken-feed for the 
children’s partnership bank. 


[All rights reserved] 


Who Likes Butter P 
MARGARET HILL 


With fascinated eyes Marjorie watched 
her mother as Mrs. Blair patted a wooden 
mold full of golden butter. “Let me make 
the acorn on top?’ pleaded Marjorie, who 
loved to press down the handle that 
printed a fat acorn on each butter pat. 

“T’d like to play with the butter pats 
as well as you do,” said Mrs. Blair, “if 
there weren’t always so many other things 
waiting for me to do. Will you run down 
to Miss Brown’s with this pat before you 
scamper off to play?” 

“T could make the butter for you, 
Mother,” offered Marjorie, eagerly. She 
loved the cool white milk-room with its 
shining separator and churn almost better 
than any other part of the farm. 

“Thank you, dear. If any little girl of 
ten could do it, I know you could; but 
I shall have to find an older pair of hands, 
or keep on doing it myself.” 

“Then I’ll find somebody to help you, 
—shall 1?” 

“If you can find the right one, bring her 
just the first minute you can,” said Mother. 
“Skip along now,—here’s your butter, and 
tell Miss Brown there’s a specially hand- 
some acorn on top this week.” 

Marjorie popped a tiny scrap of butter 
from the butter-bowl into her mouth. “I 
love butter,’’ she hummed as she skipped 
down the path which led across the 
meadow to the road, and in the way she 
had of repeating any little phrase that 
pleased her she chanted over and over 
in a singsong monotone: “I love butter! 
I love butter! I love butter!” Un- 
expectedly one of her skipping feet tripped, 
and next minute Marjorie lay full length 
in the fragrant meadow grass. 

“Ho!” she said joyously. “I know why 
I fell down! To find you!” For brushing 
against her face was a shining buttercup. 
“You’re my very first buttercup this year !” 
she went on, claiming it for her own, as 
she always did every outdoor thing she 
loved. “I'll take you home to Mother. 
She makes d’licious butter, but she likes 
buttercups better’n even butter.” 

Marjorie held her buttercup under her 
own dimpled chin. “Do you like butter, 
Marjorie Blair?’ she asked solemnly. “I 
do wish I could see my underneath chin! 
Must be yellow as yellow, ’cause I do love 
butter.” And off she skipped again, hold- 
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ing tight her precious buttercup and still 
chanting her refrain, which had changed 
to: “Do you like butter? Do you like 
butter? Do you like butter?” 

Over the meadow bars she climbed, 
turned the bend of the road, and there 
on the grassy bank sat the New Girl at 
School, whose name was Lucy Reed. 

Marjorie stopped short, and after a shy 
interval broke the silence with the phrase 
she had chanted ever since she left the 
milk-room: “I like butter! Do you like 
butter?’ And instantly the spell was 
broken and the two little girls were 
friends. 

“See,” Marjorie chatted on, “I have a 
pound of butter for Miss Brown. You live 
in her little house that she doesn’t live 
in any more, don’t you? I’m taking her 
her butter, and I found my own very first 
buttercup. Do, you s’pose anybody ever 
held a buttercup under Miss Brown’s chin 
to see if she likes butter? Let’s see if 
you like butter. Once started, Marjorie’s 
tongue never knew when to stop. “Gra- 
cious! I should think you do like butter! 
See if I do!” And Marjorie offered the 
soothsaying buttercup, but Lucy shook her 
head. 

“Of course I like butter,” she said, in 
such a funny voice that Marjorie wondercd 
if she could possibly be going to ery. 
“How'd you like to eat bread without any 
butter for weeks and weeks?” 

“Do you? Why do you?’ asked Mar- 
jorie. 

“When you came along I was wonder- 
ing if I couldn’t earn some money, some- 
how,” confessed Lucy. “My mother can’t 
find any work to do, and I’m too little.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie. “I told my mother 
this morning I’d find your mother, only 
I forgot all about it ’eause I was so glad 
to see my buttercup, and I wouldn’t have 
feund it if I hadn’t tumbled on my nose, 
and I wouldn’t have asked you ’bout butter 
if I hadn’t found it to hold under your 
chin. Isn’t it funny! Anyway, here’s 
Miss Brown’s butter for you. Course 
she’d rather you had it when you hayen’t 
had any on bread for weeks.” 

“No,” said Lucy, shaking her head, but 
looking longingly at the golden pat which 
Marjorie had unwrapped to display the 
fat acorn. 

“Why, of course,’ insisted Marjorie. 
“There are pats and pats more in the 
milk-room, and Ill race back and get 
another for Miss Brown, and you go home 
and eat a piece of bread and butter and 
tell your mother my mother has been look- 
ing for her for ages.” And without more 
ado Marjorie scampered for home. 

“Mother,” she began breathlessly, run- 
ning into the milk-room, where Mrs. Blair 
was still busily molding butter, “I didn’t 
take the butter to Miss Brown, ’cause I 
knew you’d rather the New Girl at School 
would have butter on her bread. Her 
name’s Lucy Reed, and they’ve been here 
just a little while,—that’s why you didn’t 
know ’bout her mother. She’s the one 
you’ve been hunting for to help you. I 
was running down the path and I fell 
down and right there was my buttercup!” 
And in triumph Marjorie held out her 
shining flower. 

“Never have I heard such a jumble,” 
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said Mother. “But I can’t believe when 
I sent you to Miss Brown’s that you gave 
her butter to some one else?” 

Marjorie nodded happily. “They live in 
Miss Brown’s little old house,” she said 
by way of enlightenment. “I thought Miss 
Brown would like to have them have her 
butter if they live in her house.” 

‘Miss Brown might not see the connec- 
tion,” said Mother. “Go on. I want to 
hear the whole story.” 

Before Marjorie could finish her tale, 
came a sound of quick footsteps and voices, 
followed by a gentle tap, and next minute 
Lucy and her mother came in. 

“It was just a childish mistake,” Lucy’s 
mother began in the softest voice in the 
world. “It was dear of your little girl— 
and Lucy didn’t realize she shouldn’t take 
it.” Marjorie wondered why Mrs. Reed’s 
cheeks grew so red as she spoke. “There 
are so many worse things than going with- 
out butter,” she finished, head up, mouth 
smiling. She laid Miss Brown’s butter on 
the table and taking Lucy by the hand 
started to go. 

Mrs. Blair’s eyes had been busy. ‘Clean 
and mended,” she thought. “Oh, if she'll 
only help me!” Aloud she said, “Marjorie, 
take Lucy out to the swing while her 
mother and I have a talk. Bread and 
butter? Of course. Help yourselves,—in 
the pantry.” 

After a happy hour, Marjorie said: 
“Let’s peep into the milk-room. Do you 
s’pose they’re talking all this time?” 

The two little girls opened the milk- 
room door. 

“Why, Mother!” said Marjorie. 

“Why, Mother!” said Lucy. 

Two mothers, busily molding and pat- 
ting butter, laughed back at them. 

“You’re a dear little daughter to find 
Mrs. Reed,’ said Mrs. Blair. “She’s 
going to do all the butter-making for 
me after this.” 

Marjorie and Lucy stared at each other 
in complete understanding. “It wasn’t 
you, it was your buttercup,” whispered 
Lucy. 

“Course it was my buttercup,” Marjorie 
whispered back. “Wasn’t it magic that 
my feet saw it before my eyes did!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Caches for World Flyers 


Along the most isolated stretches of the 
route that the flyers of the United States 
Air Service are covering, stores of pro- 
visions and fuel and parts for the repair 
of the planes are cached. Midsummer 
is. the time scheduled for the planes to 
pass over Greenland, and at that time 
caches would be easily accessible. The 
entire round-the-world course is divided _ 
into six sections, each having a main base 
and one or more sub-bases of supplies. 
Counting the equipment at all the bases, 
there are engine replacement parts enough 
to construct fifteen complete motors, and 
airplane sections to the number required 
to make four new planes. Of all the 
“legs” of the route, the longest is 878 
miles, between two islands of the Jap- 
anese group, and the shortest a 127-mile 
stretch in California. 
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: News of the Churches 


Minnesota Young People 
Hold Successful Conference 


Every Unitarian church in the State, 
with one exception, was represented at 
the first Unitarian young people’s confer- 
ence in Minnesota, held at Hanska, June 
23 to 26. There were also Unitarian 
young people from half a dozen communi- 
ties where there is at present no Uni- 
tarian church. The total number regis- 
tering from outside Hanska was fifty- 


day morning; and the fourth address, 
“The World Court and the League of Na- 
tions,” was given on Wednesday evening 
at the Liberal Union in Hanska, and was 
opened to the public. 

Conferences on personal religion, led by 
Mr. Eliot, were held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday mornings at 10.30, and after- 
noon meetings, led by Mr. Palmer, were 
held each afternoon at 5 on the hilltop 
back of Nora Free Church. Mr. Palmer 
spoke twice on Sunday at the Nora Free 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE AT HANSKA, MINN. 
Eyery Unitarian church in Minnesota except one was represented at this meeting 


three. The evening sessions were largely 
attended by the young people of the town 
and some of their elders, bringing the 
evening attendance up to 250 or more. 

Minneapolis, with the largest church in 
the State, sent the largest delegation. St. 
Paul was in second place, and then came 
Virginia, New Ulm, Mankato, Hudson, 
Wisconsin, Duluth, Underwood, Canby, 
Springfield, Alango, Idington, and Crystal 
Lake. Among the colleges represented 
were the Universities of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, Carleton College, Northfield, 
and Macalester College, St. Paul. 

The leaders of the conference were 
Prof. David Bryn Jones of Carleton Col- 
lege, who gave four most illuminating lec- 
tures of the present world situation; Rev. 
Raymond H. Palmer, associated minister 
of Unity Church, Chicago, Ill, who made 
the opening and closing addresses and 
also led one of the five o’clock gatherings 
on the hilltop; and Rev. Frederick M. 
Hliot, minister of Unity Church, St. Paul. 
Following the Star Island custom, the 
young people conducted at the close of 
each day a candle-light service in the 
church. 

“America and World Politics” was the 
subject of Dr. Jones’s first address, which 
was followed on Tuesday morning by an 
address on “The Peace Treaty and the 
Reparation Commission.” The third ad- 
dress, “The Reparation Commission and 
: the Dawes, Report,” was given on Wednes- 

a : 


Church, at which meetings between 500 
and 600 persons were in attendance. © 

Recreation and entertainment were not 
neglected,—kitten-ball games, swimming 
made thrilling by dodging turtles, and the 
dance on Tuesday evening. On the clos- 
ing evening, a musical program was given 
by the Hanska people, remarkable in the 
variety of talent which it revealed. 

“Competition would be keen for the 
most amusing episode of the conference,” 
Mr. Eliot writes. “Some of us would say 
that it was when Professor Bryn Jones 
umpired a ball game. Others would say 
that it was when Mr. Palmer tried to 
be serious after convyulsing his audience 
with most delectable stories, and found 
some of his hearers reluctant to change 
their mood. Still others might say that 
it was when Mr. Eliot tried to conquer 
the mysteries of the square dance. But 
at any rate there was a world of good 
feeling and good fun throughout. 

“The hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man and the people of the Hanska church 
was beyond any praise. They not only 
did everything in the world for us, but 
apparently enjoyed doing it—which is 
the height of true hospitality. Their re- 
ward was the openly expressed determi- 
nation to have another and a bigger con- 
ference next year, at the same delightful 
spot. We believe that we have ‘started 
something’ that will grow and keep on 
growing indefinitely.” 


Professor Fenn Tells History 
of Religion in New England 


As already noted in Tur Reeister, Dr. 
William Wallace Fenn, Bussey Professor 
of Theology in Harvard University and 
formerly dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, delivered the Essex Hall Lecture 
in London, England, during the Whit- 
Week Meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. This yearly lec- 
ture has an outstanding place on the Whit- 
Week program similar to that of the Ware 
Lecture during American Anniversary 
Week. 

How Professor Fenn’s lecture was re- 
ceived is indicated by the following ac- 
count published in the English Unitarian 
journal, the Ohristian Life: 

“The Essex Hall Lecture was given on 
the Thursday afternoon in Whit Week 
by Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
Bussey Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University, U.S.A. There was a large at- 
tendance; and Dr. Gow, who presided, 
extended a yery cordial welcome to the 
distinguished lecturer. Our own Dr. 
Jacks, said Dr. Gow, was receiving a great 
welcome in America, and of this we de- 
sired to show our appreciation by extend- 
ing an equally warm welcome to our 
American visitors. 

“Professor Fenn’s theme was ‘The Chris- 
tian Way of Life as Illustrated in the 
History of Religion in New Wngland,’ 
and he held his audience in rapt attention 
from beginning to the end. Speaking for 
nearly an hour and a half, the lecturer 
described in a most eloquent and inter- 
esting manner the Calvinism of the early 
English settlers in New England, and 
vividly pictured the ideal Christian life 
as expounded by Jonathan Edwards and 
others more or less of his school of 
thought. As time went on, however, the 
rigid Calvinism of the first settlers was 
gradually modified; then came William 
Ellery Channing and other powerful lead- 
ers of liberal religious thought, through 
whose influence mainly the people of New 
England were lifted out of their prosaic 
piety; and later, due largely to the writ- 
ings of Emerson, the idea took shape that 
the Christian way of life was the way 
in which Jesus lived—simply going about 
doing good; so that Christianity became 
coterminous with social service. 

“The lecturer concluded by sketching 
rapidly the development of ‘orthodox’ Con- 
gregationalism in New Hngland, with its 
‘mitigated Calvinism’ on the one hand, 
and its more rigorous group on the other, 
and the effect on them both, as well as 
in the development of the distinctly Uni- 
tarian type, of the appeal of Channing to 
Christ’s actual life and character a8 dis- 
tinct from the official attributes so long 
attributed to him. Social and humani- 
tarian effort was now largely characteristic 
of religion on every side; but, said Dr. 
Fenn, in deeply impressive words, Chris- 
tianity is not ‘social service’ merely; it 
is a form of religion. Jesus not only ‘went 
about doing good,’ but also meditated 
apart and communed often in prayer, his 
life being truly ‘with God.’ There, and 
there definitely, is the vital core of religion 
after the mind of Christ.” 
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MEMORIAL TABLET FOR MILWAUKEB, WIS., CHURCH 


This drawing does not include the outer border or the text. 


The tablet will contain 


the names of those persons who have given and who will leave permanent endow- 
ment funds to the church, also the names of those in whose remembrance such 


funds may b 


e established 


Tablet Will Honor Benefactors of Church 


ROBERT 8. LORING 


HURCHES are often like children. 

They lightly accept valuable gifts as 
though these ‘belonged to them of right, 
like sunshine and rain, and so they for- 
get to say “Thank you.” 

Generous persons who make endowment 
fund gifts to a church probably get their 
pleasure more in the giving than in the 
public thanks; but the self-respect of a 
church should not allow it to forget the 
names of those who have thus aided it. 
Moreover, whatever recalls the faithful- 
ness of past members helps to deepen and 
increase the faithfulness of present mem- 
bers. 

Most churches have gifts which carry 
the names and the thought of those by 
whom, or for whom, they were given. An 
organ, a valuable piece of church furni- 
ture, or a pictured window serves as a 
perpetual memorial. But there are other 
gifts, such as permanent endowment funds, 
given directly or as bequests by generous 
individuals who looked ahead into the 
future and wished to steady the work of 


the church they loved, for which no suit- 
able recognition sometimes exists. 
Designed for the First Unitarian Church 
of Milwaukee by Elliott Mason, a young 
architect who is a member of its board 
of trustees, the memorial tablet pictured 
on this page is intended to carry the 


names of those who already have left, and- 


the names of those who in the future may 
leave, such permanent endowment funds 
to the church. Also it is intended to per- 
mit individuals to establish such funds in 
loving’ memory of relatives and friends 
who in the past have worked for and 
loved this church. 

The church itself may desire to estab- 
lish special permanent memorial funds, 
each intended, when it has reached an 
adequate sum, to commemorate on the 
memorial tablet the name of some devoted 
church member whose memory the con- 
gregation desires to keep alive. For this 
purpose the Christmas collection each 
year is to be used to build up such spe- 
cial permanent memorial funds. 
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California Churches Picnic 


Representatives of Unitarian churches 
in Southern California,—Hollywood, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Santa Ana, Redlands, 
San Diego,—of the Universalist church in 
Riverside, as well as groups of people 
from Huntington Park, Inglewood, and 
Glendale, held their sixth annual picnic 
at Bixby Park, Calif., June 28. 

The Long Beach society served as hosts, 
and the minister, Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, was master of the program pre- 
sented. The Alliance program, usually . 
presented at this time, was merged with 
that of the picnic. Ministers present were 
Rev. H. Burdette Backus, Dr. Willard C. 
Selleck, Rev. Edwin H. Brenan, Rey. 
Edson Reifsnider, Rev. Theodore C. Abel, 
Rev. Julia N. Budlong, Rev. Herbert HB. 
Kellington, and Rey. O. J. Fairfield. 

The speaker for the occasior was Prof. 
A. Wakefield Slaten of the Unitarian 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley. His 
theme was “Unitarianism, the Religion 
that Unites.” Saying, “I am glad to be 
in a place where Unitarians can have a 
picnic, for it was no picnic being a Uni- 
tarian back in Liberty, Mo.,” he went on 
to tell some of his experiences that made 
him a man to whom nation-wide attention 
was directed when he was forced to leave 
William Jewell College because of the Uni- 
tarian position 'which he took in his 
book “What Jesus Taught.” 

He recalled the expressed wish of 
Thomas Jefferson that the time might 
speedily come when every true American 
might die a Unitarian. Professor Slaten 
stated his earnest conviction that the Uni- 
tarian religion has come to the position 
that Christianity held at the time Paul 
appeared; that it was not just another 
sect of Protestantism, but a movement 
with a message for all time. 


On Tours Abroad 


Rev. N. Addison Baker of Keene, N.H., 
Mrs. Baker, and a party of friends sailed 
from New York City, July 3, for a two 
months’ tour abroad. They will visit Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar, Malaga, Monaco, Genoa, 
the Holy Land and Egypt. Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt, minister of the Union Liberal 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., will spend 
July and August in England and on the 
Continent. Dr. John H. Lathrop and Mrs. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., who sailed 
June 25 from Montreal, are to visit in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Switzerland. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—“For the first time 
bound by no narrow creed” and “Temple 
of Truth was built in 1819” are phrases 
in the “head” of a front-page article on 
the work of the First Unitarian Church 
which appeared this spring in the Balti- 
more American, with photographs of the 
church and the minister, Rev. Harry Fos- 
ter Burns. The article points out that 
during the three years of Mr. Burns’s 
service the congregation has increased by 
100 persons, and cites three “outstanding — 
pieces of contributive work’ done. since 
1921,—the establishment of a school of 
religion and ethics, organization of the 
Jared Sparks Guild, and the establish- 
ment of a health clinie for children forced 
to earn a living, the first of its sort in 
Maryland. 
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There is a Common Cause of Pebealian 


Unitarian Laymen would join all forces of progressive religion 


Following is the complete text of 
the letter on the present religious sttu- 
ation recently sent to the 18,000 mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
by President Charles H. Strong by 
order of the Council of the League: 


E ARE WITNESSING to-day an ex- 

traordinary interest in religious dis- 
cussion as seen in serious magazines, in 
the newspaper press, in the latest books, 
in the pulpit, on the lecture platform, in 
forensic debates conducted in vast audi- 
toriums and carried on by street throngs 
at the close of the debates. Certainly, 
not within the memory of this generation 
has interest in religion been so widespread 
as it is to-day among men in the Chris- 
tian churches of America and countless 
thousands who do not count themselves in 
any church. 4 

What has aroused this interest? Is it 
action taken at the National Convention 
of one church or the General Assembly of 
another? Is it the letter of the bishops? 
Is it an official announcement that certain 
heresy trials are pending? Is it a legis- 
lative gesture toward making it a crime 
to teach evolution in public schools, 
stopped only by one or two votes in Ken- 
tucky? Is it the action of the Governor 
and a Commission in North Carolina ac- 
tually forbidding the teaching of evolu- 
tion in public schools or the passage of 
a similar law in Oklahoma? ‘These are 
hardly causes, but signs, of a new inter- 
est in live religion. 

Some theologians and some legalists are 
fascinated by textual exploration of the 
Bible to ascertain just how many lines 
can be found to substantiate or refute the 
doctrines of the virgin birth and the 
physical resurrection, or how many 
errors and contradictions can be found 
in the Scriptures; but the great multitude 

‘outside or even in the churches is not 
greatly interested in these researches. 

When creeds are crumbling, then men 
are keenly interested to know if faith in 
God is disappearing. They know that 
with the keystone goes the arch, and with 
the arch goes the superstructure. Which 
is the keystone—creeds or character? 
That is the heart of the matter. 

Do we dare, men ask, to doubt some of 
the things that are said of Jesus in the 
Bible? Would that not lead to a view 
of Him that would diminish our love for 
Him? What would there then be left for 
us in religion? If Christ is cast away, 
they say, the face of God is darkened! 

In religion, many men dare not let go of 
that which has always been sacred to 
them. If they come to feel that some of 
this is not what they always thought it 
to be, they must be helped to see that 
they have not given up anything that is 
vitally essential to their faith. They must 
be shown, too, that those who have sur- 
rendered the wn-essential have found some- 
thing new, equally vital, equally sacred, 
to take the place of the old. This is the 
mission of liberals in religion. 

The liberal cause is founded in noble 
affirmations, springing from depths of con- 


viction. It illuminates. It is not ad- 
vanced by mere persistent denial. 

In the liberal faith the attitude toward 
the Bible is reverent and its place is se- 
cure and permanent. 

In the liberal’s view of man, bounds 
may not be set to moral and spiritual 
growth. Life and character are the true 
test of faith. Reformation is proof of 
repentance. 

A liberal’s conception of Jesus, as su- 
premely revealing God’s nature and man’s 
duty, is tender, intimate, fraternal. 

A liberal worships God as Love Hternal 

and in the spirit of Jesus. 
* We hope sincerely that this is the day 
of a new fraternity among men who wish 
to live more nearly as men should live. 
We appeal to men, in or out of all 
churches, to strive to realize that the 
Truth is never wholly clear even to men 
who think for themselves; that what 
seems the truth to the Modernists of to-day 
may be enlarged and deepened in’ the 
vision of the Modernists of to-morrow. 
Christianity itself was at first a kind of 
Modernism, and its Founder was de- 
nounced as a heretic. Above all, it must 
be made clear that there is no place for 
fear in the hearts of men who hold fast to 
the eternal principles of truth and right- 
eousness and justice. 

Modernism is not less than Fundamen- 
talism. It is infinitely more. 

During recent months, liberals, mod- 
ernists, forward-looking men in all 
churches have been restive under certain 
restraints that apparently are about to 
be, or have been, imposed. With the com- 


ing of national conventions or assemblies 


in some of the denominational bodies, this 
state of unrest is not likely to grow less. 

If the hour for common defense against 
the forces of reaction and intolerance has 
come, so be it. Are Unitarians prepared 
to take their place, however humble, in 
the line of defense, and to make such sac- 
rifices of name and position as may be 
needful for the common welfare? 

We do not see that the independence or 
autonomy of any group or denomination, 
or its own distinctive faith, is involved 
or need be surrendered; but may not calm 
counsel and deliberation on the part of 
liberal and progressive leaders, assembled 
together for that purpose, yield a basis 
for some sort of common defense against 


legislative reaction and ecclesiastical dic- 
tation? Unitarians might, if rightly ap- 
pealed to by the right leaders, forego 
much for the common cause of liberalism. 

In any event, Unitarians will discharge 
the obligation which they have so often 
assumed to serve’ man in the spirit of 
Jesus, by engaging with renewed conse- 
eration in the cause of international 
peace, in the field of industrial, economic, 
and political reform, and of personal sery- 
ice and worship. 

May liberal laymen everywhere be stead- 
fast and faithful to the high obligations 
of this freeman’s faith, Let those who 
now for the first time are studying liberal 
principles in religion find us not unworthy 
witnesses to our heritage, and not missing 
in the ranks of faithful custodians of a 
reverent liberty. 


Rev. S. G. Palmer Resigns 
to go to North Carolina 


Before formally accepting his resigna- 
tion as minister of the Unitarian church 
in Dighton, Mass., members of the parish 
at their annual meeting, June 21, listened 
and gave approval to the fourteenth an- 
nual report of Rev. Stephen G. Palmer. 
He will leave this autumn to engage in 
educational and ministerial work in the 
region of Shelter Neck, N.C. 

His report, as well as the reports from 
the treasurer, the trustees, the branch Al- 
liance, the parish committee, and the Sun- 
day-school, showed the church to be in a 
flourishing condition, alive, and ready to 
“earry on.” ‘The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Fred W. Talbot; clerk, 
Dwight F. Lane; treasurer, Robert W. 
Whitmarsh; parish committee—Edwin R. 
Wyeth, Mrs. F. Arnold Shaw, Mrs. Walter 
Hamilton, Warren L. Ide, Fred Gardner; 
music committee—Miss Edith D. Bright- 
man, Mrs. Robert W. Whitmarsh, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Wyeth, and William Brightman, 


Brooktyn, N.Y.—At the Forum of the 
Laymen’s League of the Flatbush Unita- 


‘Tian Church, June 29, Professor Jinab-i- 


Fadil, a former Mohammedan Mullah, 
spoke on the history of Islam and the 
political, social, and economic phases of 


the struggle for Moslem power in Asia. 
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Mr. Graves Reviews History 


‘of Hartford, Conn., Church 

At the final service held in Unity 
Church, June 29, the history of Unitarian 
activity in Hartford, Conn., was reviewed 
by Rey. Charles Graves. The Society 
will reassemble in the autumn in the new 
church building being erected at 215 Pearl 
Street. The old building was put up 
forty-three years ago, and the first Uni- 
tarian chureh in Hartford was built in 
1846. 

“So far as it is known,” Mr. Graves 
said, “Rev, Samuel J. May, then minister 
of the old First Church, Brooklyn,—the 
only church in the State that had the 
temerity to defy the ecclesiastical court 
of the State and become Unitarian in its 
faith and affiliation,—was the first man to 
openly preach Unitarianism in Hartford. 
Nor is there the slightest reason to sus- 
pect that Unitarianism was being preached 
in disguise in the then existing churches. 
Mr. May—and he was one of the men 
who was more likely to ignore than to 
notice even open attacks made upon the 
faith he represented—takes the trouble to 
record the bitter opposition of the ortho- 
dox clergy.” 

This beginning of the first ser‘ous effort 
to establish Unitarian preaching in Hart- 
ford was in 1830, Mr. Graves continued. 
Mr. May was followed by a succession of 
preachers, including all the best-known 
Unitarian clergy of the day, with the ex- 
coption of Dr. Channing. In April, 1830, 
the Hartford Unitarian Association was 
formed. An interesting episode of that 
period was here related by Mr. Graves: 

“A letter has come into my possession 
which discloses the hitherto unknown fact 
that during a portion of the year 1832 
a Unitarian minister or missionary was 
settled in the city. Rev. Francis Cunning- 
ham was his name. On August 7, 1832, 
he wrote to his sister: ‘My missionary 
labors here are soon to end. The time 
has been unfavorable on account of the 
cholera. The people here, as elsewhere, 
have had the old delusion forced upon 
them that Unitarian is a good enough 
religion to live but not good enough to 
die by, and so the people fear that if 
they should let go of the old religion they 
might not get used to our faith before the 
plague is upon them. What man could 
do is done already, and I must leave them 
to their fate.’” 

The Hartford Unitarian Association, 
however, soon ceased to function, but 
organized activity was renewed with the 
forming of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, July 27, 1844. The cor- 
ner-stone of the first church was laid 
May 29, 1845, when Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
preached the sermon. The following year, 
on April 22, the building was dedicated, 
and the next day, Rey. Joseph Harrington 
was installed as the first settled minister. 

Several years later, the Society discon- 
tinued services and eventually sold its 
property. It resumed work in 1874, how- 
ever, and in 1878 Rey. John C. Kimball 
became minister. Unity Church, commonly 
known as Unity Hall, was then built. It 
was formally dedicated April 3, 1881, since 
which time it has served the Society as 
meeting-house and the city as a hall for 
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lectures and musicals. The building now 
under construction is expected to be ready 
for use October 1. 


To Tour with Boys in Europe 


Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville Theological School will sail July 26 
for a tour in Europe with a party of 
seven persons. One of the party is 
Robert J. West of the Unitarian church 
in Toledo, Ohio, and the others are boys 
about to enter college. One is the son 
of Rey. W. R. Clarke, Unitarian minister 
in Saco, Me., and the others are Hackley 
School boys, one of them the son of Walter 
Gage, the headmaster. They will visit 
Paris, see some of France, a bit of Switzer- 
land and the Alps, a little of Great Britain, 
including Oxford, London and the Empire 
Hxhibition. They. will sail homeward from 
Southampton on September 6. 


Mr. Phalen Resigns Chaplaincy 


Rey. Frank L. Phalen has resigned the 
chaplaincy of the Soldiers’ National Home 
at Togus, Me., on account of ill health. 
He has been chaplain of the Home since 
1919, and has also served as chaplain of 
the First Infantry U.S. Volunteers in 
the Spanish-American War, of the Second 
Massachusetts Infantry, and of the Third 
New Hampshire Infantry. While minister 
at Concord, N.H., he was chaplain of the 
New Hampshire Legislature. 


Accepts Call to Des Moines, Ia. 


Rey. Henry J. Adlard, minister since 
1921 of the church in Duluth, Minn., has 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church in Des Moines, Ia., and expects 
to take up his duties there early in 
September. 


At Plymouth Church 


For the Heights union summer services 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., to be held this year in 
Plymouth Chureh, the Unitarian preach- 
ers will be Rev. John H. Dietrich of 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 17, and Rey. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Ithaca, N.Y., 
August 24. 


Oakland, Calif., Church Open 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif., is remaining open during the sum- 
mer. Among the subjects of Rev. Clarence 
Reed’s sermons for July is “The Crisis 
in Modern Protestantism,’ the topic for 
July 20. 


West Side Summer Services 


At the unanimous request of the con- 
gregation, the trustees of the West Side 
Unitarian Church, New York City, have 
arranged to keep the church open through 
the summer, and have provided well- 
known liberal preachers for the Sunday 
morning services. The general subject for 
the summer is “Studies in Modern The- 
ology by Leading Liberals,” and the fol- 
lowing men have consented to preach: 
Rey. John H. Dietrich, Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Rev. Hd- 
mund H. Reeman. 
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Cambridge, Mass., Services 


The First Parish Church is remaining 
open throughout July and on the first 
Sunday in August. Rev. Frederick M. 
Hliot of Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., 
is preaching at all services in July, and 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, the min- 
ister, will preach August 3. The church 
will reopen September 7. Sunday evening 
union song services are being held during 
July and on August 3 and 10 at 7.30 in 
front of the church. A short address is 
given at each service. 


Mitton, Mass.—On August 17, at the 
First Parish Church, the service will be 
conducted by Rev. John M. Wilson of 
Harvard, Mass. 


The marriage of Robert J. Raible, 
president of the Student Federation of 
Religious Liberals, and Miss Mabel Mil- 
dred Gault of Boston, Mass., took place in 
Boston, June 28. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—Double_ stereopticon, fitted for 
both electric are light and calcium light. Bx- 
tra condenser and objective lenses, Nearly new 
and in perfect condition. Also several hundred 
slides. Rev. L. E. Porrmr, 2521 No. 24th 
Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has 
homelike rooms for travelers. 
and private baths. Electric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


quiet, 
Running water 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain nor rust. Women are raising money 
easily through our ‘church plan” of selling 
Neva-Stain Knives. Write for special summer 
plan and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRoDUCTS 
Saurs Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Wee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


MST STS eT TTS 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON c 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King's Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan, Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. Pi 
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Laymen’s League Secretary 
to Washington, D.C., Church 


Laurence ©. Staples has resigned his 
position as Midwestern secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League to become as- 
sistant to Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, minis- 
ter of All Souls Church in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Staples will help to direct many 
phases of parish work, which have in- 
ereased in scope and importance with the 
recent rapid growth of this parish and 
the construction of the new church build- 
ing. He will be assistant superintendent 
of the church school, and will generally 
supervise social activities of the church, 
as well as assist in the campaign for new 
members and increased contributions. 

Mr. Staples will take up his work some- 
time in September, and thus will return, 
with added responsibilities, to the church 
in which he was an active worker before 
joining the Laymen’s League staff last 
October. At that time he was a member 
of the board of trustees, representing 
the Young People’s Society, of which he 
was president, and had been chosen sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Washington chap- 
ter of the League. 

Mr. Staples was formerly assistant in 
social ethics at Harvard University for one 
year, and from 1915 to 1917 was Parker 
Traveling Fellow in England and Ireland. 
With Lionel Smith-Gordon he wrote “Ru- 
ral Reconstruction in Ireland,’ published 
in this country by the Yale Press. For 
five years he was assistant director of 
educational work in the United States 
Public Health Service. He served two 
years in the World War, one year in 
France. 

His father, Rev. Charles J. Staples, was 
minister of Unity Church in St. Cloud, 
Minn., 1888-94, and his grandfather, Rev. 
Carlton A. Staples, served Unitarian 
churches in St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Providence, R.I., and 
Lexington, Mass. 


The “Unitarian Socialists” 


Readers of current political news from 
Italy who have been mystified by refer- 
ences to the “Unitarian Socialist” party 
will be interested in this explanation of 
the term sent to Tur Reerstrer by Dr. 
Francis A. Christie of Meadville, .Pa.: 

“The term ‘Unitarian Socialist Party’ in 
the case of Italy has no connection with 
Unitarian religious faith. It is a political 
term. In the time of the Risorgimento 
there were various projects for the unifica- 
tion of Italy. One proposal was for a 
federation of states, while the advocates 
of unification in one political state were 
called Unitarians. So also, for example, 
in Argentina there are two parties, Fed- 
eralists and Unitarians, the latter advocat- 
ing complete centralization of government. 

“T regret that I am not well-enough in- 
formed about the divisions of the So- 
Cialists in Ttaly, but over here we should 
certainly call the program of the Partito 
Popolare Italiano ‘socialistic,’ and that 
program includes a demand for the de- 
centralizing of administration in favor of 
the diverse regions of Italy and of the 
local communes. On the other hand, So- 
cialists who wish to carry out a Socialist 
program by control of the national ad- 
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ministration would be ealled ‘Unitarian’ 
in contrast to those advocates of decen- 
tralization. I am led to suppose that, in 
connection with a Socialist group, the 
term ‘Unitarian’ is rather recent, for it is 
not many years ago that the Socialists 
in the Italian Parliament favored the 
efforts of the communes and provinces 
toward municipal and regional autonomy 
in opposition to bureaucratic concentration 
in the capitalistic state, 7.e., the state as 
dominated by capitalist interests. They 
were then in sympathy with that particu- 
lar element of the program of the Partito 
Popolare.” 


Stranded Boat is Camp 


The pilot boat Columbia, stranded on 
the shore at Scituate, Mass., twenty-five 
years ago in a storm, is being renovated 
for a summer boat camp for bathing and 
picnic parties, with a view ultimately to 
its use for Unitarian young people’s meet- 
ings. The boat was purchased by Rey. 
William Ware Locke during his minis- 
try in Scituate. 

Mrs. Marian Richards Hmerson of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) in Brighton, 
Mass., and Miss Eva Loring Simmons of 
the reorganized social service committee 
of King’s Chapel, both formerly social 
service workers at Parker Memorial and 
active in Y. P. R. U. and church school 
work, will be in special charge of the 
boat camp this summer. There are sleep- 
ing accommodations for ten, and meals 
are supplied at moderate rates. Chaper- 
onage for parties of girls is available, if 
desired. 


Services at Lexington, Mass. 


The First Parish and the Follen Uni- 
tarian churches of Lexington, Mass., are 
joining with the Episcopal Church of the 
Redeemer and the Hancock Congrega- 
tional Church for summer union services. 
The service will be held in the First 
Parish Church, July 27, the August ser- 
vices at the Hancock Church. Rev. John 
Malick will preach on August 24. 


In the Germantown, Pa., Church 


The Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa., and the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia are uniting for the summer 
in services at the Germantown church, 
not the Wilmington, Del., church, as er- 
roneously stated in the June 26 issue. 
Rev. W. A. Vrooman of the Wilmington 
church will preach at the services. Rev. 
A. R. Shelander of Trenton, N.J., preached 
July 13. 


At West Bridgewater, Mass” 


An account of the annual meeting of the 
West Bridgewater, Mass., society, relat- 
ing the tribute to Mrs. Hattie H. Cary for 
her nineteen years of service to that 
church and recording the election of offi- 
cers, was inadvertently printed in the 
issue of July 3 under a Brockton, Mass., 
date-line. 


Boston, Mass.—The orator for the In- 
celebration on Boston 
Common was Rey. Dudley H. Ferrell, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Lynn, 
Mass. ; 
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Take These Books Along 


“O for a Booke and shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring over- 
hede, or the Streete cries all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to 
looke, is better to me than Golde.” 


THE RIGHT PLACE 
By C. E. Montague $2.60 postpaid 
“A pook of pleasures” in finding 
the right place, whether it be the 
Alps or the streets of England. 


SHANKS’ MARE 
By Charles C. Stoddard 
$2.60 postpaid 
A delightful book on the joy of 
walking, which will be appreciated 
by all those who love the great out- 
of-doors. 


UNDER DISPUTE 
By Agnes Repplier $2.10 postpaid 
A delightful volume of essays on 


“such subjects as “The Battlefield of 


Education” and “The Preacher at 


Large.” 


WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? 
By Annie L. Chesley 
$1.25 postpaid 
A series of realistic sketches, 
which have been experienced by the 
social worker of the First Parish, 
Cambridge. 


BECAUSE MEN 
ARE NOT STONES 


By J. T. Sunderland $1.50 postpaid 

A book of intimate talks on the 
higher conception of God. An ap- 
peal to an age starving for a living 
religion. 


THE HILLS OF GOD 
By Miles Hanson $2.00 postpaid 
A yolume of inspirational ser- 
mons, with all the magnetism of 
the author’s personality. 


APPLES OF GOLD 


By Clara Bancroft Beatley 
$1.15 postpaid 


A volume of inspiring verse, unit- 
ing poetic beauty and teaching 


power. 
& 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Let us remember 
that Nature reaches 
at her best to the 
foot-stool of the 
HIGHEST 


PILGRIM’S SCRIPT 


Why the United States of Europe? 


(Continued from page 680) 


It was in the twilight that evening, as 
we were approaching the suburban sta- 
tion called Filaret, that my Italian friend 
made the remark about the desirability 
of having a United States of Hurope that 
won my instant assent. But my inclina- 
tion in that direction was destined to be 
strengthened on the following day. I had 
had my passport visaed (by porter) at the 
prefecture, and on my return from a con- 
versation with the American minister, the 
excellent Mr. Jay, I was informed by the 
clerk that I must now take the passport 
to the Foreign Office for another visa. 
“Why, how many times must I have it 
visaed?” I exploded. “Just this once 
more,” retorted the clerk. “Well,” I re- 
flected, “this is bad enough, but suppose 
I had to go through with this petty busi- 
ness at every frontier of Europe, besides 
all the bother of customs examinations, 
money-exchanges and worlds without end! 
Hurope needs one thing and needs it badly 
—to abolish all its two-by-twice frontiers 
and work together for the common good 
instead of working against itself for the 
common bad. Poor, pitiful old Hurope!” 


PorRTLAND, OrE—The local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League has voted to admit 
the younger men of the church as associ- 
ate members, in accordance with the plan 
first tried in Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA, Ga—A Business Women’s 
Club has been organized under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. H. C. Blake, for women of 
the Liberal Christian (Universalist-Uni- 
tarian) Church who are unable to attend 
meetings of the Women’s Union. 


PortsMoutH, N.H.—The Sunday-school 
of South Parish (Unitarian) Church is 
devoting its offering for the past two 
years toward the purchase of two chairs 
to stand beside the communion table, and 
a generous parishioner is adding her con- 
tribution to the fund. Two black walnut 
chairs are being made. 


Evanston, Inu.—The Laymen’s League 
chapter are selling books to help raise 
money for the construction of a new par- 
ish house. Contributed by interested 
people and placed on sale in the store of 
a member of the chapter, the books are 
handled by the regular clerks; in the 
evenings, laymen take turns at the 
counter, , 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


. THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


It does preventive work through 
wholesome home life, through foster- 
ing physical fitness, through educa- 
tional advantages, through character 
building, in this and coming genera- 
tions. 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
phe S. Eustis, MD., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 

O. Mayo, Philip ‘Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way; Berkeley, California 


Invites pemeceron ds from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Px.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—The Public Forum of 
Plainfield, meetings of which are held in 
All Souls Unitarian Church, is closing 
its sixth season with “a distinct advance 
in interest and influence over anything 
of previous years.” Attendance ranges 
from 200 to 500. Prominent speakers on 
a wide variety of topics are guaranteed a 
“free platform.” 


Rep Loper, Mont.—Among the interest- 
ing activities of the Finnish Unitarian 
Church is its Reading Class, which met 
during the season for reading and dis- 
cussion of books, principally biographies. 
The Young People’s Fellowship of this 
church met each week for educational 
and dramatic activities and occasional 
gymnastic drills. 
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Mr. Cabot, Dr. Gilroy, Speak 
at North Middlesex Meeting 


Philip Cabot of Boston, Mass., gave an 
illuminating address on “The Need and 
Power of Faith” before the one hundred 
and sixteenth session of the North Middle- 
sex Conference, which was held in the 
First Unitarian Church of Littleton, Mass., 
June 12. Beginning with the observation 
that society was founded on a faith in 
men, Mr. Cabot went on to state that 
faith in men cannot live without faith 
in God,—a faith necessary to life. 

Trying to live without faith, Mr. Cabot 
declared from his own experience, results 
in a sick soul. It is sick with fear and 
worry, or sick from contentment, torpidity. 
But faith replaces chaos of soul with 
vision of God’s will; it banishes fear. 
This faith comes by asking for it; it is 
the free gift of God. 

Another keynote address of the Con- 
ference was given by Dr. William E. 
Gilroy, editor-in-chief of the Congrega- 
tionalist, on “The New Spirit in Religion.” 
Dr. Gilroy found the new spirit to-day in y | 1 » | 1 
the breaking up of the old “tight com- elephone oll Messag es 
partment” idea of religion. “There are 
still marked differences between us,” Dr. 

Gilroy continued, “but we are realizing F KF ) | ‘ 

that in spite of our differences we are N O W r ee r om ax 
serving a common Lord, and that truth 

is so vast that when we have spent a life- 


time searching for truth we have found : 
Sete aaaiicacoment.” “Believing that Ghee federal taxes laid on telephone toll messages by the 
R 


many Christians in the orthodox churches 
have broken away from fundamentalism, 
Dr. Gilroy declared that the fundamenta- 
lists were not going to determine his pro- 
gram, and that to turn aside from our 
definite program to battle with fundamen- 
talism was “not going to get us very far.” 

The Unitarian Service Pension was ex- 
plained by Rev. Harold G. Arnold, treas- 
urer of the Pension Society, who said 


evenue Act of 1921 have been removed by the Reyenue 


Act of 1924, which was enacted on June 2, and became effective 


as regards these taxes on July 2. Under the act of 1921, the 


taxes imposed on telephone messages were as follows: 


that about sixty ministers were on the On a telephone message for which the charge was 

pension roll—a roll of honor, he declared. more than fourteen cents and not more than fifty 

Mrs. Murdoch M. Clarke gave an inspir- £ 

ing address:on “The Alliance and Social cents, A CAX RGEC teeters Sere ce, swoucus viele weit epee « 5 cents 
Service.” After reviewing the misconcep- 

tions of social service, Mrs. Clarke advo- On a telephone message for which the charge was 

eated social service committees in the , 

Mee eethcnnches! | Detus not be atid more than fiteymeents a tax Ol../i..........%.. 10 cents 


to put our religion into everything that 
we touch,” she declared, “even into politics, 


if necessary.” The social service com- hi h ; : 
ese taxes were highest in proportion to the 
mittee of The Alliance, she announced, Th 8 PROP the charge for service 


will issue a citizenship honor roll with | for toll messages over moderate distances, the tax in some cases 
the names of all the members who are 


registered voters. She recommended also| amounting to one-third of the toll charge. 
classes for the study of social questions. 
Among the reports froth churches, Rev. 
Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., told of the es ° ayecre 
Bee wlinitronts'ot'.the. people of. his We have anticipated the increased use of toll facilities that 


church while he was unavoidably absent, will f llow the removal of 
done without any help or suggestion from "1 these taxes and have taken the 


him. The roll call showed 280 delegates} necessary steps to prepare for it. 
present. The sum of $12.50 was appro- 
priated toward the expenses of the Junior 
Conference at Westford, Mass., the follow- 
ing week. Fifty dollars was voted to 
assist the Transylvanian churches. Thomas 
H. Elliott, president of the Conference, was 
ehosen as a delegate, with power to name 
a second delegate, to attend the dedica- 
tion of the new All Souls Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., this fall. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER 


Division Commercial Superintendent 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Waiter, it is almost half an hour since 
I ordered that turtle soup.” Waiter: 
“Sorry, sir, but you know how slow turtles 
are.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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FIRST PARISH, ROXBURY 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $400.00. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Construction workman: “Tt’s more dan- tain, by Edward H. Cotton ...... . 682 
gerous above the fifty-third story.” E Calvin Coolidge, Jr.. 2... 2... .. . 684 
“Huh?” “You might not hear the whistle} Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work What We Have in Crechoslovakin, by Henry 


and Manuscript 
Foreign Language Work. 


blow for quitting time.’’—Judge. 


“Mandy, you didn’t call for our wash 


yping. General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


for two weeks, yet you sent me a bill for 
it just the same.” “Yas’m. Ah done tuk 
a two weeks’ vacation wif pay.”—Life. 


TISFACTION 
Buy 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


The Chest with the Chill in It 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SA 


(producing note-book) : 
“Name, please.” Motorist: “Aloysius— 
Alastair—Cyprian—” Policeman (putting 
book away): “Well, don’t let me catch 
you again.’—Punch. 


Policeman 


Mrs. Newrich: “Disgraceful! Not a 


Wilder Foote . «© does pass! he: ed, ees 
A Banker on Labor and Capital, by Walter W. 

Head. ‘ys os Gpudtapiny 3) SCR Ue cites see 
Tablet Will Honor Benefactors of Church, by i 

Robert 8: Loring) . 7.7. 72% “7 Gea 
There is a Common Cause of Liberalism . . 695 
Religion Around the World ..... . 684 


New Books 
Where Life Goes So Unterribly, by Robert 
Frost; Four Stories of Old New York, by E. C. 


thing touched since I left the room this 
morning. And you have the nerve to eall 
yourself a lady’s maid!” Maid (archly) : 
“Oh, no, mum; not since I’ve been ’ere, 
I haven’t.”—Passing Show. 


THE PILOT BOAT CAMP 


Offers simple and inexpensive accommodations to 
bathing or picni¢ parties by the day, or to outing 
groups numbering up to ten, by the week or week- 
end, in the Pilot Boat. Meals supplied at mod- 
erate rates. Chaieronage, if desired, for parties 
of girls. For termi: and reservations write PILOT 
BOAT CAMP, Sand Hills, Scituate, Mass. 
Management: Mrs: Marian Richards Emerson, 
MissEva Loring Simmons. Scituate 8438, ring 4. 


“T believe,” said the ear-aching veteri- 
narian as he put aside the telephone, “that 
Tll go fishing.” “Didn’t know you cared 
for fishing.” “I don’t, ordinarily, but it’s 
the only chance I have of finding myself 
at the end of a line that isn’t busy.”—Our 
Dumb Animais. 


It is declared that it will shortly be 


Powell; Books 3) isc = a. -seus We) Salas CLT 

The Home : 
Adventures on the Bar-O Ranch, by Daisy D. 

Stephenson . 691 


Who Likes Butter? by Margaret Hill; Caches 
forwWorld Blyera Ses cq) uae 


Poetry 
The Birds of Dante, by Susanne Alice Ranlett; 


The Prodigal, by Clare MacDermott - 686 
Camping Out, by Marjorie Dillon ... . 691 
News of the Churches. ....... . 693 


Pleasantties 2.0, Sg Pes 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


possible to connect a telephone subscriber 
in London with any one in New York. 
Perhajs when that is done they will see 
about connecting telephone subscribers in 
London with any one in London.—The 
Humorist (London). 


A woman once went to Dean Hodges to 
complain of her rector, who was upsetting 
a staid old parish with some very modern 
ideas. “If that man isn’t careful, he’ll 
meet his Waterloo.” ‘Yes,’ replied the 
dean, “just like the Duke of Wellington.” 
—The Churchman. 


A woman asked Senator La Follette how 
long he could talk without interruption. 
“Do you mean with notes or without?” 
“T mean with notes,” she said. ‘With 
notes,” answered La Follette, “I imagine 
I could talk for seven or eight days.” 
“And without notes, Senator?” “Oh, with- 
out notes I could talk indefinitely.” 


“Son, have you decided yet what you 
are going to be when you grow up?” “Yes, 
papa, a discoverer.” ‘So! And what are 
you going to discover?” “I will buy a 
ship and discover the North Pole and 
the South Pole.” “You are too late; they 
have already been discovered.” “Then 
I'll discover the East Pole and the West 


Pole.”—Lustige Blitter. ; 
a 


MacDuffie School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


as 


A silversmith’s advertisement in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: “In the imperial 
glamour of King Solomon’s court, Silver 
occupied the same exalted rank that it 
holds to-day.” 

Turning to the ninth chapter, twentieth 
verse of 2 Chronicles, the Skeptics’ So- 
ciety finds: “And all the drinking vessels 
of King Solomon were of gold, and all 
the vessels of the house of the forest of 
Lebanon were of pure gold; none were of 
silver; it was not any thing accounted 

- of in the days of Solomon.” Is the Bible 
open to still another question of historical 
inaccuracy ?—Life, ey 


Church Announcements - 


CAMBRIDGE—FIRST PARISH, Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.. Min- 
ister. Morning service 9.30 A.M. Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot will preach July 20. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SHA—FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH. Service Sunday morning 
at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. Abbot Peterson of First 
Parish, Brookline, Mass., will preach July 20. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
rganist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
ith sermon by Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
July 20, 10 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. July 20, 11 
o’clock, church service conducted by Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman of New Brighton, Staten Island. 
The church ig open for rest and prayer each 
Regkday except Saturday from nine to four 
o’clock, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School ; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morning 
Service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., Minister. Rev. John M. Wilson of Har- 
vard, Mass., will preach July 20. The Church 
of the Disciples and the South Congregational 
Society unite with the Arlington Street Church 
for the summer. A brief Hymn Service at 
7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held from 
the front steps of the church. 


BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies " tiston ; 
City; 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Man 


euse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. 
free. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


- 


